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LYNCH AUTOGRAPHS IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
By Joserpy E. Fre.ps 


Of considerable interest to South Carolinians is the news of the discovery 
of two additional autographs of Thomas Lynch, Jr. Even more newsworthy 
is the fact that the signatures were discovered in the library of a collateral 
descendant of the Signer, living in South Carolina. For the information 
of the reader, Button Gwinnett is the rarest of the Signers, there being but 
forty-seven known examples of his handwriting.! Lynch is the second rarest 
with sixty-four known examples, and is followed closely by his fellow 
South Carolinian, Arthur Middleton. 

Shortly prior to 1929, two documents bearing the signature of Thomas 
Lynch, Jr., were discovered in the state archives of South Carolina by the 
custodian, Mr. Alex Salley. These were the only signatures of Lynch known 
to be extant in South Carolina. One of the documents, dated August 22, 
1775, was a receipt for a payment of £50 by the General Assembly of South 
Carolina for a slave executed for crime. The slave had belonged to the 
Lynchs. The other document, of the same date, was a receipt for £4200 paid 
to Lynch, Jr., who signed in the place of his father, then in Philadelphia 
attending the Continental Congress. The General Assembly authorized the 
State Historicai Commission to sell the documents for not less than $3000 
each, and to use the proceeds towards erection of a World War Memorial 
to house the Commission. The former document was sold at auction in New 
York City on April 25, 1929, to the Rosenbach Company for $9500, the 
highest price ever paid for a Lynch autograph. The Rosenbach Company 
finally sold it in 1948 to Mrs. E. L. Doheny, who presented it to St. John’s 
Seminary, Camarillo, California. The other document was purchased out- 
right for $3000 by the New York auction gallery, which in turn disposed 
of it for $3500 to a New York autograph dealer, who sold it as a part of a 
complete set of Signers’ signatures to the International Business Machines 
Corporation, which still owns the Lynch document. When these documents 
left South Carolina, it was generally conceded that no signatures of Lynch 
existed within the confines of his native state. 

In making a checklist of all the known Lynch signatures, the writer has 
discovered two previously unrecorded Lynch signatures. They were lo- 
cated in the library of Herman Prioleau Hamilton of Chester, South Caro- 
lina. Mr. Hamilton is a great-great-grandnephew of the Signer. 

Of the sixty-four known autographs of Thomas Lynch, Jr., all but eleven 
have originated from the fiy-leaves or title-pages of books from his library. 

1 “The Known Signatures of Button Gwinnett,’”’ by J. E. Fields, in The New Colo- 
phon, 1950, pp. 132-145. 
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Most of these signatures have been clipped. A few signatures, however, 
still remain intact within the books, or remain on the intact title-pages 
which have been detached from the binding. 

The inventory of the Lynch estate, which is filed in the courthouse at 
Charleston, lists the books that composed the Signer’s library. One of the 
items in the inventory was a set of eighteen volumes of the works 
of Jonathan Swift.? For a number of years the writer had been able to 
account for the whereabouts of sixteen of the Lynch signatures that had 
been extracted from this set of books. The remaining two signatures defied 
discovery, as did the whereabouts of the books from which the sixteen 
signatures had been cut. 

In April of 1836, Governor James Hamilton,’ nephew of the Signer, pre- 
sented a signature of Lynch, cut from one of the volumes of Swift’s Works, 
to Robert Gilmor, the noted Baltimore merchant. Gilmor was at this time 
forming a set of signatures of Signers. This clipped signature and its accom- 
panying letter from Hamilton to Gilmor is contained in the Dreer collec- 
tion of Signers at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

Apparently Governor Hamilton disposed of no further examples from 
Swift’s Works, for we hear of no more signatures making their appearance 
from these volumes until almost fifty years later. By this time Major 
Samuel Prioleau Hamilton‘ of Chester, sixth son of Governor Hamilton, 
had apparently inherited the library of his father, including the eighteen 
volumes of Swift’s Works as well as a few other volumes from the old Lynch 
library. In the early 1880’s Major Hamilton was persuaded by his friend, 
Colonel Charles Colcock Jones,® noted collector and historian of Georgia, 
to part with three of the signatures from Swift’s Works. One of these sig- 
natures is now located in the Pierpont Morgan Library and is contained 
on the full title-page from Volume VI. It bears the book plate of Governor 
Hamilton. A second clipped signature from Swift's Works, given by Major 
Hamilton to Colonel Jones, is now located at Amherst College in the Pratt 
collection of Signers. A third clipped signature from this same source sub- 
sequently became a part of the collection of the late Zachery Hollingsworth 
of Boston. At the Hollingsworth Sale in 1927 it was sold for $1500. Its pres- 
ent whereabouts is unknown. Each of these three autographs is accompanied 
by letters of transmittal from Major Hamilton to Colonel Jones. 

Collectors had long been desirous of obtaining Lynch signatures for their 


2 The Works of Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, London, 1766 
Apparently young Lynch purchased the volumes while a student in England where 
he attended Eton and the Middle Temple of the Inns of Court from 1764 until 1770 

3’ James Hamilton (1786-1857) was governor of South Carolina 1830-1832. 

‘Major Samuel Prioleau Hamilton, C.S.A. (1826-1897). 

5 Charles Colcock Jones, Colonel, C.S.A. (1831-1893 
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sets of Signers. Colonel Jones found the news of his precious acquisitions too 
good to keep, and made known his good fortune to his friend Lyman C. 
Draper.® He likewise divulged the fact that Major Hamilton had a goodly 
number of Lynch signatures remaining in his library. Draper, director of the 
Wisconsin Historical Society, had just recently published his essay on com- 
pleted sets of Signers of the Declaration of Independence.’ In this work, 
after diligent research Draper had listed all the known Lynch autographs, 
and he was thus acknowledged to be an authority on Lynch signatures. 
Draper enticed Major Hamilton to part with more Lynch signatures. Just 
what the financial arrangements were, is not known, although we do know 
they were disposed of through two New York autograph dealers, Charles 
DeF. Burns and William E. Benjamin. The signatures were all clipped from 
the title pages of Swift’s Works and were accompanied by a guarantee of 
authenticity by Draper. The present location of these signatures is as 
follows: Maine Historical Society (Fogg Collection); Library of Congress 
(Pierpont Morgan Collection); Boston Public Library; Pequot Library, 
Southport, Connecticut; Haverford College (Philips Collection); Munson- 
Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica, New York; Wisconsin Historical Society 
(accompanied by a letter of presentation by Major Hamilton); New Jersey 
Historical Society (Bamberger Collection); John Carter Brown Library, 
Providence, R. I.; Marietta College (Slack Collection), Marietta, Ohio; 
Foreman M. Lebold, Chicago; Dr. Joseph E. Fields, Joliet, Ill. 

We have thus accounted for sixteen of the signatures taken from the 
eighteen-volume set of Swift’s Works. Until April, 1951 the writer had not 
been able to locate any of the volumes from which the signatures had been 
cut nor the two missing signatures. 

While gathering material for a biography of Lynch, the writer had car- 
ried on a considerable correspondence with the noted Southern historian, 
J. G. deRoulhac Hamilton, also a great-great-grandnephew of the Signer 
and great-grandson of Governor Hamilton. Reasoning that perhaps a son or 
grandson of Major Hamilton might own the original volumes of Swift’s 
Works, the writer appealed to Professor Hamilton for the name of the most 
likely heir of Major Hamilton. He graciously suggested the name of Herman 
Prioleau Hamilton, as the most likely prospect. 

A letter to Mr. Hamilton brought forth an immediate response to the 
effect that he did indeed own all the eighteen volumes of the 1766 edition of 
Swift’s Works, the signatures having been clipped from sixteen of the 
volumes. To further amaze the writer, he confided that intact signatures 
were still found to be present in two, volumes XII and XIII. Also, volume 

® Lyman Copeland Draper (1815-1891), Madison, Wisconsin. 

7 An Essay on the Autographic Collections of the Signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and of the Constitution, New York, 1889. 
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IV, while no longer containing a signature, does have a two-line sentence in 
the handwriting of young Lynch. The sentence is crossed out with longi- 
tudinal strokes of the pen, but is signed ‘“‘TLj.”” The title-page of volume VI 
is missing, it being located in the Pierpont Morgan Library in the Morgan 
set of Signers. 

The signatures in volumes XII and XIII are identical with the other 
sixteen examples clipped from Swift’s Works. The signatures consist of 
merely the word “Lynch.” All are in a bold upright hand and are strikingly 


similar to the Lynch signature appearing in a manuscript Latin exercise | 


book that bears the date, 1766.* The signatures in volumes XII and XIII, 
and on the title-page from volume VI (now located in the Pierpont Morgan 
Library) are in the upper right hand corner of the title-page. Mr. Hamilton 
states the signatures have been clipped from this area in the remaining 
fifteen volumes. 

Mr. Hamilton further revealed that he found six volumes of Swift’s 
Letters’ from which the signatures had been clipped. This set of books was 
also listed in the inventory of the Lynch estate, filed in the courthouse in 
Charleston. Mr. Hamilton also discovered volumes V and VIII of Hooke’s 
Roman History. These volumes were once part of the Signer’s library and 
are listed in the inventory of the estate. They contain no signatures, the 
signatures having been clipped. The title-page of volume I from this set is 
in the Pierpont Morgan Library. It was presented to Colonel Jones by 
Major Hamilton. 

Thus, after a five-year search, the writer’s quest for the eighteen volumes 
of Swift’s Works and the two missing Lynch autographs came to an end. To 
his great chagrin they were found right where they should have been. These 
two Lynch signatures recently found in South Carolina are where they 
rightfully belong, and the writer believes the authenticity of the sixteen 
clipped signatures is considerably strengthened by the discovery of the 
volumes from which they were separated seven decades ago." 


® Original manuscript in the Pierpont Morgan Library. 

® Letters Written by the Late Jonathan Swift, D.D., Dean of St. Patricks’ Dublin; 
and Several of His Friends, edited by J. Hawkesworth and D. Swift, 1768-9. 

10 The Roman History from the Building of Rome to the Ruin of the Commonwealth, 
London, 1766. 

11 For a general discussion of sets of the Signers see the following: ‘‘Completed 
Sets of Signers of the Declaration of Independence,”’ J. E. Fields, The Collector, 
October, 1948; ‘“Completed Sets of the Signers,”’ J. E. Fields, Autograph Collectors’ 
Journal, II, no. 2, January, 1951; ‘‘The Morgans As Autograph Collectors,’”’ F. B. 
Adams, Jr., Autograph Collectors’ Journal, I1, no. 4, July, 1950. 
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THE LIBERIAN EXODUS OF 1878* 
By GeEorGE B. TINDALL 
University of Mississippi 


South Carolina in 1878 was the scene of the only mass movement ever 
undertaken by Negroes to organize and effectuate migration from the 
United States to Africa.' In the midst of the confusion attendant upon the 
overthrow of the Radical Republican government in 1876-1877, large 
numbers of disquieted Negroes in the state became involved in agitation for 
migration, and eventually in the organization of the Liberian Exodus Joint 
Stock Steamship Company which, before its collapse, had purchased and 
sent on one voyage of emigration to Africa the bark Azor. Despite the 
wealth of information available,? this picturesque and dramatic incident 
has been almost entirely overlooked by the state’s historians. 

The violent political campaign of 1876 and its aftermath brought wide- 
spread uncertainty among Negroes, and an interest in emigration which was 
not confined to South Carolina. A Southwide phenomenon, this interest had 
as its causes not only the political weakness of the Negroes and the wide- 
spread restriction of civil rights, but also their economic subordination and 
the difficulty of getting ahead in agriculture, their chief source of livelihood. 
[t culminated in 1879 in the wholesale removal of great numbers of Negroes 
from the lower Mississippi Valley to the West, particularly Kansas.’ In 


To the Institute for Research in Social Science, for financial aid which made 
possible the research for this article; to Eastern Kentucky State College and to Miss 
Barbara Turner for help in typing the manuscript, I extend my thanks. 

Numbers of Negroes had been transported to Africa by the American Coloniza- 
tion Society since its organization in 1816 and continued to be until its demise, but 
in genesis and leadership it was an organization of whites. The year before its organi- 
zation, Paul Cuffee, a Negro merchant of Massachusetts, had transported to Africa 
38 Negroes at an expense of three or four thousand dollars to himself. John Hope 
Franklin, From Slavery to Freedom: a History of American Negroes (New York: 1948), 
158. 

2A. B. Williams, a young reporter on the first voyage of the Azor, sent back to 
the Charleston News and Courier a series of vivid dispatches later re-published in 
pamphlet form, as The Liberian Exodus (Charleston: 1878). Copies are preserved in 
the Yates Snowden Negro Pamphlets, South Caroliniana Library, University of 
South Carolina, and in the Dawson Pamphlets, University of North Carolina Li- 
brary. The Williams pamphlet, clippings, broadsides, and other materials, are in 
the Edward Willis Pamphlets, South Carolina Historical Society, Charleston. Other 
valuable sources are American Colonization Society Papers, Library of Congress, 
(cited as Am. Col. Soc. Papers); the African Repository, quarterly of that Society; 
and the contemporary S. C. press. 

*C.G. Woodson, A Century of Negro Migration (Washington: 1918), 134-143; V. L. 
Wharton, The Negro in Mississippi, 1865-1890 (Chapel Hill: 1947), 106-117. 
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South Carolina, interest was at first centered almost altogether on Liberia, 
both because of its greater accessibility from the east coast and because of 


the work already undertaken by the American Colonization Society in | 


transporting small numbers of Negroes to Africa. 

Congressman Richard H. Cain, Negro minister and newspaper publisher 
of Charleston, noted in January 1877, a “deep and growing interest taken 
by the Colored people . . . in the subject of Emigration,’ and wrote to the 
secretary of the Colonization Society for information on arrangements for 


passage to Liberia. “The Colored people of the South,” he said, “are tired | 


of the constant struggle for life and liberty with such results as the ‘Missippi 
(sic) Plan’ and prefer going where no such obstacles are in their way of 
enjoying their Liberty.’’* During the first four months of 1877, while the 
rival Chamberlain and Hampton governments were struggling for as- 
cendancy, Cain reported interest in the possibility of emigration to be 
spreading daily. In his Missionary Record he reported “‘communications 
from various persons and from all sections of the country on the subject of 
emigration to Africa. Thousands of coiored people in South Carolina would 
leave if the means of transportation were furnished them.”? Movements to 
organize for removal to Liberia were reported in the counties of Abbeville, 
Laurens, Oconee, Pickens, Newberry, Lexington, Marlboro, Georgetown, 
Colleton, Barnwell, Aiken, Edgefieid, Beaufort, and Charleston.*® 
Negroes were particularly eager to leave Edgefield County, center of the 
“Straightout” white-supremacy Democrats. H. N. Bouey, Republican 
probate judge in the county, retired by the election of 1876, said that ifa 
ship could be started for Liberia from Charleston or Beaufort in January, 
it would not be able to carry the fifth man who was ready to go. ‘‘Of course, 
this upheaval is caused by their political and general mistreatment in this 
County—But I advise them to take it all quietly and christianly, for I 
believe God is in the move.’” Bouey himself, ready to return to school 
teaching, “and in Liberia at that,’”’ expressed sincere hope that some way 
would be made available to carry ‘the best men and women of this county” 
who wished to go in January after their crops had been gathered.® 
Bouey was to be an important figure in the organization of the effort to 
varry out a mass exodus. In the spring of 1877 as a juror in the United 
States District Court in Charleston, he met George Curtis, another juror, 
native of British Guiana and resident of Beaufort, who also had the spirit 
of emigration. The two men sought out the Reverend B. F. Porter, pastor 


‘R. H. Cain to William Coppinger, Jan. 25, 1877. Am. Col. Soc. Papers, Vol. 196. 
5 Cain to Coppinger, Feb. 12, 1877, ibid. 

6 African Repository, LIII (April, 1877), 39, quoting Charleston Missionary Record 
7H. N. Bouey to Coppinger, May 23, 1877, Am. Col. Soc. Papers, Vol. 197. 

8 Bouey to Coppinger, May 31, 1877, ibid. 
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of Morris Brown A. M. E. Church, another enthusiast. Professor J. C. 
Hazeley, a native African, was in Charleston at the same time to deliver 
lectures on the advantages of emigration. On the fourth of July at the 
Morris Brown Church a number of addresses were delivered on behalf of 
emigration.’ On July 26 a mass meeting to celebrate the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the Liberian Declaration of Independence culminated in a 
parade at the Mall, where 4,000 Negroes gathered to hear George Curtis 
read the Liberian Declaration and the Reverend B. F. Porter deliver a 
twenty minute address in favor of the exodus. A proposition made by 
Porter for the formation of a stock company with 30,000 shares of stock at 
$10 a share, met with favor, and the Liberian Exodus Joint Stock Steamship 
Company, with B. F. Porter as president and H. N. Bouey as secretary, 
was soon thereafter organized.” 

Obvious enthusiasm for the project all over the state caused immediate 
white reaction against the prospect of losing cheap colored labor. A rumor 
went about that J.C. Hazeley was being paid $200 a month by the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society to get the Negroes to leave, and that Senators 
Blaine, Conkling, and Morton were getting up subscriptions of $2,000,000 
in the North to send Negroes to Liberia “in order to ruin . . . the whites in 
South.”’ Prominent white lawyers and business men in Charleston were sus- 
pected of trying to bribe Hazeley to lecture against the emigration scheme. 
In Edgefield the whites charged the leaders of the emigration movement 
“with seeking revenge against them on account of their political ascension 
in this state and county,’’ and sought to dissuade colored laborers by 
paying them only in drafts on merchants, which would be good only in 
Edgefield, and would therefore keep them from leaving. In addition, John 
Mardenborough, a Negro attorney of Edgefield, wrote to William Coppin- 
ger, “Sir, you cannot imagine the deplorable condition of the colored people 
here,’ and reported that the white planters were spreading a rumor that the 
emigration scheme was really an effort to entice the Negroes away to Cuba, 
where they would be sold into slavery." 

3ut white opposition and efforts at obstruction served only to fan the 
flames. R. H. Cain kept in his Missionary Record a standing editorial headed 
“Ho for Africa! One million men wanted for Africa.” Martin R. Delany, 
recently appointed trial justice in Charleston, was quickly brought into 


*Hazeley to Coppinger, July 4, 10, 14, 1877, ibid., Vol. 198; News and Courier, 
April 16, 1878. ‘ 
’ News and Courier, July 27, 1877; Bouey to Coppinger, Nov. 27, 1877, Am. Col. 
Soc. >. Papers, Vol. 199. 
' Hazeley to Coppinger, July 10, 14, 1877; Bouey to Coppinger, July 10, 1877, -2bzd., 
Vol. 198; John Mardenborough to Coppinger, June 6, 1877, ibid., Vol. 197. 
'2 News and Courier, Apr. 16, 1878 
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the movement. He had travelled extensively in Africa before the Civil 
War, and in the 1850’s had been active on behalf of a scheme to colonize the 
Niger Valley with Negroes from the United States.'* B. F. Porter appeared 
in Columbia in August to speak on behalf of the colonization scheme," and 
in the northern tier of counties June Mobley, a colored citizen of Union 
County, travelled about making speeches in favor of Liberian emigration 
to all who would listen. He argued that it would be impossible for whites 
and blacks to live together in South Carolina as citizens. The black man 
would always ‘‘take his place in the kitchen,” to use the speaker’s words. 
He saw no way in which the colored could prosper, for in order to prosper 
they must become landowners. That would be extremely difficult, he 
argued, because of the repeal of the lien law. Mobley, however, warned 
against precipitate action, and asked for contributions so that he could make 
a trip to Africa and bring back a report on conditions." 

Rumors of the fertility of the Liberian soil and the salubrity of the 
Liberian climate reached fantastic proportions in the state. One laborer told 
a reporter he had been informed that potatoes grew to such proportions in 
Liberia that a single potato could more than supply the want of a large 
family for a whole day; that it was necessary when one wanted sugar or 
syrup only to bore a gimlet hole in a tree; that certain trees produced bacon; 
and that fires were almost unknown, the heat of the sun being enough for 
cooking purposes.!® Jasper Smith of Union, having heard that Congress had 
appropriated $100,000 for emigration, sent a petition for aid signed by a 
number of his neighbors, to be presented to the Congress.” 

The Negro churches were at first opposed to the movement for fear of 
losing some of their best members, but as time went by they fell in line, 
applying their zeal to “their appointed work” of carrying the religion of 
Christ into the jungles of Africa. In addition, colored ministers advanced 
the argument that the discontented should be encouraged to emigrate be- 
cause their presence would be a general detriment to the communities in 
which they lived if they were unable to get away.'® 

The responsive chord that emigration propaganda struck among Negroes 
is indicated by the volume of mail that was received from various points 
in the state by William Coppinger, Secretary of the American Colonization 
Society. Although Coppinger’s group was not organically connected with 


13 Frank A. Rollin, Life and Public Services of Martin R. Delany (Boston: 1883), 
84-85, 96; News and Courier, Apr. 16, 1878. 

4 Columbia Daily Register, Aug. 21, 1877. 

18 Yorkville Enquirer, Sept. 27, Oct. 1, 1877. 

16 News and Courier, Aug. 21, 1877. 

17 Jasper Smith to Coppinger, Jan. 3, 1878, Am. Col. Soc. Papers, Vol. 200. 

1® News and Courier, April 16, 1878. 
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the company formed in Charleston during 1877, it was to him that many 
including the officers of the Charleston group, turned for information. 
William G. White of Claflin University wrote to get information because, 
he said, ““Many are desirous of emigrating... .’ William Martin of 
Columbia reported that he had received more than fifty requests for in- 
formation from different parts of the state. I. H. Rivers reported from 
Blackville that Negroes in his neighborhood were making up clubs to aid 
the emigration movement and that his club wanted five hundred copies of 
the latest issue of the African Repository. Samuel J. Lee wrote from Aiken 
that he had had numerous inquiries about conditions in Liberia and wanted 
reliable information.” James G. G. A. Talley of Mount Jory, Union County, 
planned to make up a company in his neighborhood, and E. J. Furby of 
Society Hill estimated that two hundred families from Marlboro County 
would go, one hundred having already signed to go if they could get help. 
From a farm near Guthriesville in York County, George Black wrote that 
he had heard much talk among the colored people of his neighborhood about 
Liberia, and had heard June Mobley say “the colonization society out nort 
have send sum of our peeple to liberia.’’ He wrote for “‘sum of papers that 
would give me a better understanding about going to liberia as I am won 
among the menny that am in favor of going.” He had a wife and three 
children and was willing to sacrifice everything he had “to give them there 
liberty which I consider very sacraid.”’” Nelson Davies of Yorkville, how- 
ever, reported in February, 1878, that a party he had collected to emigrate 
had been dissuaded by people who had been to Liberia and returned, 
having become dissatisfied.2* There was a large group of these in York 
County, apparently some of those sent by the Colonization Society during 
teconstruction. 

In Chester the Negroes of the county were reported during August, 1877, 
to be “afflicted with the Liberia fever.’ “Their feelings have been so wrought 
upon... that there is no doubt that a large number of them, if not a ma- 
jority, would take their departure with little or no preparation.... At 
some places in the county the desire to shake off the dust of their feet against 
this Democratic State is so great, that they are talking of selling out their 
crops and their personal effects, save what they would need in their new 
home.’’* But the reporter who made this observation concluded that the 


9G. White to Coppinger, March 14, 1877, Am. Col. Soc. Papers, Vol. 196. 

* Martin to Coppinger, May 3, 1877, zbid., Vol. 197. 

*1 Rivers to Coppinger, Aug. 8, 1877; Lee to Coppinger, Sept. 19, 1877, zbid., Vol. 
198. 

® Talley to Coppinger, Oct. 1, 1877; George Black to Coppinger, Oct. 16, 1877, 
ibid., Vol. 199. , 

*3 Davies to Coppinger, Feb. 5, 12, zbzd., Vol. 200. 

* Yorkville Enquirer, Aug. 30, 1877. 
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emigration excitement would end in talk, for the very simple reason that 
those who wanted to go were destitute of the means. The white press at- 
tempted to dissuade those who wanted to emigrate by warning that the| 
entire scheme was fraudulent. The Columbia Daily Register headed its 
account of a meeting addressed by B. F. Porter, “The Liberian Fraud,” and 
warned the Negroes that the “whole scheme is gotten up by a few sharper 
of your own race and a lot of white rascals, who would delude you by firs 
robbing you of your little hard earnings and then leave you to die in the 
jungles of the native wilds of your ancestors. .. .””> From Ellenton it was | 
reported that the Negroes took no stock whatever in the “Liberian hun- 
bug,” although numbers of them were migrating from Barnwell to Beaufort, 
“a sort of negro paradise.”’ The Orangeburg Taxpayer expressed fear “that 
many an honest darkey has been deluded into this trap by designing and 
dishonest men.’”* In January, 1878, when parties of Negroes began to arrive 
in Charleston, having heard that a ship was available to take them to 
Liberia, they found none available, and the officers of the exodus associa- 
tion offered to get them jobs in the nearby phosphate works. The News and 
Courier bemoaned the fact that whipping had been abolished as a punish- 
ment in South Carolina, but suggested that “if the deluded colored people, 
from Georgia and South Carolina, were to vigorously apply forty lashes 
save one, to the fat backs of the sharpers who have swindled them, public 
opinion would not condemn the deed very severely!’ 

Meanwhile, however, the exodus association had acquired a fund of 
$6,000 from the sale of stock; and its president, B. F. Porter, under pressure 
from the emigrants who had arrived prematurely in Charleston, left in 
January to select a ship.** On March 18 the bark Azor arrived in the port of 
Charleston, “gaily decorated with flags which fluttered in the brisk breeze.” 
It was of clipper build, of 411.97 tons burden, with “a rakish look, indicative 
of fast sailing.’”” Having come from Boston in fourteen days, the captain 
estimated that he could make Monrovia in twenty-five. The vessel had 19 
berths for cabin passengers, and 140 berths for steerage.*® On March 21, 
the bark was consecrated at a special religious service at White Point 
Garden, in the presence of 5,000 Negroes. The ladies of St. Joseph’s Union 


presented to Martin R. Delany the flag of Liberia, and several addresses | 


were made, all breathing missionary zeal. B. F. Porter remarked that the 
e . . ““ 
consecration of a ship was a little unusual, “but the colored race was one 


26 Daily Register, Aug. 19, 21, 1877. 

26 News and Courier, Jan. 22; March 26, 1878, quoting Orangeburg Taxpayer. 

27 News and Courier, Jan. 3, 1878. 

% Ibid.; For Africa! Special Voyage to Monrovia, Liberia, Broadside dated Jan. 16, 
1879, in Am. Col]. Soc. Papers, Vol. 204. 

2 News and Courier, March 19, 1878. 
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that eminently believed in God, and was learning to believe in the evangeli- 
zation of the millions of their people who now sat in darkness.’ 
The Reverend Henry M. Turner told the crowd that the vessel ‘“‘was not 
only to bear a load of humanity, but to take back the culture, education, 
and religion acquired here. The work inaugurated then would never stop 
until the blaze of Gospel truth should glitter over the whole broad African 
continent.’”*° 

During the followmg month, arrangements were made for departure, 
and exactly one month after consecration, the Azor sailed out of Charleston 
with 206 emigrants aboard, 175 having been left ashore when it was dis- 
covered that the emigrants, in their enthusiasm, had overloaded the ship. 
The association purchased a plantation on Wando River for them to occupy 
until it returned.*! Two churches were organized among the emigrants, the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church under the Reverend 8. Flegler, and 
the Shiloh Baptist Church, with a clerk and seven deacons.* The News 
and Courier, still doubtful of the wisdom of the emigration, said the friends 
of the race wished the emigrants, ‘“‘most sincerely, complete success in their 
undertaking, and bid them with one voice, God-speed!’’* 

A. B. Williams, then a young reporter for the News and Courier, accom- 
panied the emigrants on their voyage to Monrovia and wrote a comprehen- 
sive account of the trip. On the way over he found that various causes had 
motivated them. Some were going because they thought they would have : 
better chance to “‘rise in the world” with easily procured land, and social 
equality with their neighbors; while others were tired of renting or working 
out, and wanted to be their own masters. An emigrant from Georgia said 
that farm laborers had no security for their earnings and therefore no 
reason to work. Other persons “ground the ‘Outrage Mill’ ” freely, and 
complained of “Ku-Klux,” “Night Hawks,” and “political persecutions.”’ 
“By constant repetition of and additions to these tales of horror, they get 
to put implicit confidence in them, and such groundless fears have probably 
really something to do with this movement. It seems though that, in the 
main, various and widely differing opinions and views brought the emigrants 
to Charleston. Once there, they were soon rallied under the general watch- 
words of ‘Political persecution’ and ‘Social equality.’ ”’* 

The management of the association was guilty of several serious blunders 
which caused a frightful mortality from fever; 23 of the 206 emigrants died 
before reaching Africa.** The water supply was insufficient and gave out 

°° Tbid., March 22, 1878; see also African Repository, LIV (July, 1878), 77-78. 

*! News and Courier, April 23, 1878. 

2 African Repository, LIV (July, 1878), 78. 

%8 April 18, 1878. 

* A. B. Williams, The Liberian Exodus, 11. 

°° News and Courier, June 17, 1878. 
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shortly before the arrival of the vessel. The flour was coarse and black, the 
meal poor, being stigmatized as “kiln-dried stuff, only fit for hogs to eat,” 
the rice was broken and dirty, and the meat was only enough to last when 
carefully doled out, although all except five barrels belonged to the “six 
months’ stores,” intended for the support of the emigrants after their 
arrival in Liberia. All of it was used on the voyage.** In addition, despite 
the law, there was no doctor on the vessel. Arrangements had been made by 
B. F. Porter for Dr. J. W. Watts of Washington to accompany the Azor, 
but when he failed to arrive, George Curtis volunteered to be the physician 
and was so presented to the Custom-House officials. Although he had never 
practiced, he claimed to have a knowledge of medicine, and, since his wife 
was a regular nurse, it was thought that the passengers could get along.” 
Williams reported that Curtis knew about as much of medicine “as a street 
ear mule.” During the voyage he prowled about the decks with a small 
book called The Mariner’s Medical Guide in one hand and compounds ex- 
tracted from the medicine chest in the other. “It is horrible,” said Williams, 
“to think of a blundering ignoramus like this man having charge of the 
health of some three hundred people, a large majority of whom were women 
and children. It is only Heaven’s mercy that there are not even more deaths 
to record.’’88 

The vessel arrived at Sierra Leone on May 19, where additional debts 
were incurred by the captain for supplies, pilotage, and, when the vessel 
became becalmed, for towage. The passengers were finally delivered in 


36 A.B. Williams, 7'he Liberian Exodus, 2. 

37 Report of interview with B. F. Porter in Baltimore, July 9, 1878, in dispatch to 
New York Herald, n.d. See unidentified clipping in volume titled Azor in Edward 
Willis Pamphlets, S. C. Historical Society. 

3% A.B. Williams, The Liberian Exodus, 6. The ebullient and irresponsible George 
Curtis was a constant source of difficulty to the movement. When the Liberian Exodus 
Company was barely under way he had had illusions of getting the Charleston Cham- 
ber of Commerce to join with the Liberian government in raising a loan of $2,000,000 
with which to establish a line of steamers between the two countries ‘‘on a grand 
scale.’’ Later, an appeal through the News and Courier for help for the emigrants had 
to be disavowed by Delany, who wrote: ‘‘Mr. Curtis of his own volition has not at- 
tended, except casually, the meetings of the board of directors for several months, 
and consequently could know but little of what was going on. His article and call for 
help was gratuitous, entirely unauthorized, and no such aid . . . is needed.’’ Mean- 
while it was disclosed that when he removed to Charleston, he had deserted his wife, 
two of his own children, and three of hers by a previous marriage. His only defense 
was, that “If every liaison is to be deemed a marriage, then we have a sufficient 
number of Utahs without going to the particular Territory of that name.” It was 
later reported by a returning emigrant that he had deserted in Liberia thé wife who 
had migrated there with him, and had ‘‘a sweetheart” in Liberia. News and Courier, 
Aug. 6, 17, 1877; April 5, 6, 17, 1878; May 13, 1879; Curtis to Coppinger, July 27, 1877, 
Am. Col. Soc. Papers, Vol. 198. 
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Monrovia on June 3.*° After a forty-two days’ journey, with the replenishing 
of supplies at Sierra Leone, there were still barely three weeks’ supplies for 
the emigrants, including the ship’s stores, which were turned over to them 
by the captain. Mitchell Williams, an emigrant who died on the voyage, 
had receipts for $558.20 for provisions, a share in a grist mill, dry goods, a 
due bill, and stock. His widow found in Monrovia that she had only the 
stock, dry goods, about fifteen dollars’ worth of provisions and the papers. 
There was no sign of any grist mill. 

The additional expenses incurred at Sierra Leone proved to be the burden 
that broke the back of the Liberian Exodus Joint Stock Steamship Com- 
pany. Late in May, 1878, bills for $1,680 reached the company, $1,050 of 
which was for towage charged by the British steamer, Senegal. Appeals 
for help were sent out to the American Colonization Society, and offers 
were made to transport its emigrants on the Azor more cheaply than Yates 
and Porterfield, the company with which the society had been dealing. 
Captain Holmes, who had been trying to buy the Azor at the time it was 
purchased by Porter for the Company, was hired on the understanding that 
he was familiar with the coast of Africa and would open a profitable trade 
to the profit of the company and himself. Holmes, however, returned to 
Charleston without any freight, ‘‘but breathing death and slaughter to all 
concerned.”? He then obtained a full freight for London, worth $3,000 or 
more, but the income was all squandered on expenses. From London he 
wrote that he would sail to Africa for a home freight, but was next heard 
from late in 1878 off the Charleston bar, without freight or revenue. He 
was naturally suspected of engineering a swindle in order to get possession 
of the vessel.‘ 

In January, 1879, the Company announced another trip to Liberia, with 
the object of clearing the vessel of the heavy debt against her. This time the 
voyage was not for the stockholders of the company, but a regular fare of 
$40 for steerage passengers and $65 for cabin passengers was charged. The 
officers of the company admitted that they had bought the vessel when they 
had but $6,000 on hand, because emigrants were already pouring into 
Charleston, and that more than three hundred had been left in the city 
who were unable to make the trip; but they promised that ‘‘No such blun- 
ders will be permitted to occur again.’** The departure date was set at 
February 20, but the voyage was never made. 

® News and Courier, June 17, 24, 1878. 

‘0 A. B. Williams, The Liberian Exodus, 33. 

Martin R. Delany to Eli K. Price, July 12, 1878, Am. Col. Soc. Papers, Vol. 202; 
H. N. Bouey to Coppinger, Jan. 16, 1879, ibid., Vol. 204. 

“2 Unidentified clipping from a Negro paper, Azor, Edward Willis Pamphlets, 
8S. C. Historical Society. 

“For Africa! Voyage to Monrovia, Liberia, in Azor, Edward Willis Pamphlets. 
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Meanwhile, a libel against the Azor had been filed in the United States 
Admiralty Court in Charleston by Captain W. E. Holmes and Mate Sidney 
E. Horne for back wages and money loaned to the company, by the firm of 
Fuller and Chase for the cost of the anchor, and by Anna M. Gaillard, wife 
of a former state senator from Charleston who had gone on the first trip 
of the Azor, for $1,021 advanced for the purpose of fitting out the bark.“ 
Late in March the company announced a mass meeting at Gibbs Farm 
near Charleston to raise not less than $5,000, “which must be raised at 
once or our property will go into the hands of Northern sharpers. . . .” 
It was apparently unsuccessful, however, for Major Edward Willis, a white 
legal representative of the company, wrote to John H. B. Latrobe of the 
American Colonization Society in October that the company would require 
a loan to save the Azor.*® 

In November the vessel was sold at auction by order of the court, and 
was purchased for $2,950 by Edward Willis, representative of the company, 
acting for F. S. Rodgers, a wealthy white merchant.” This transaction was 
undertaken on the understanding that the Liberian Exodus Joint Stock 
Steamship Company would repurchase the vessel from Rodgers. At the time 
of Rodgers’ purchase the company furnished $450 of the purchase price 
and made a contract authorizing it to repurchase the vessel for the re- 
mainder of the price Rodgers had paid plus $175, or a total of $2,675, pro- 
vided the amount was in Rodgers’s hands by November 11, 1880.** 

{odgers, however, violated the contract by selling the vessel to parties 
in Boston five months before the expiration of the contract, and when the 
company presented him the $2,675 on the due date, the vessel had long since 
been out of his hands. “The transaction has surprised everybody,” wrote 
Martin R. Delany, ‘‘as this merchant is very wealthy, was commended as 
being very reliable, and generally reputed to be a gentleman of unswerving 
integrity.’ 

A suit entered by the company to recover $7,325 on the contract from 
Rodgers, dragged on through the courts until 1884. A circuit court ruled in 
1883 that the company was not a legal corporation because it was in- 
corporated under a law that gave no authority to incorporate navigation 
companies. This was reversed in 1884 by the state Supreme Court, which 


44 News and Courier, Feb. 1, March 12, July 7, 1879; Edward Willis to John H. B. 
Latrobe, October 2, 1879, Am. Col. Soc. Papers, Vol. 207. 

45 Save Our Ship the Azor! Broadside dated March 31, 1879, in Azor, Edward Willis 
Pamphlets. 

46 Willis to Latrobe, Oct. 2, 1879, Am. Col. Soc. Papers, Vol. 207. 

47 News and Courier, Nov. 9, 1879. 

8 Liberian Exodus Joint-Stock Steamship Company v. Rodgers, 21 S.-C:: Reports, 
27-35. 


* Delany to Coppinger, Dec. 18, 1880, Am. Col. Soc. Papers, Vol. 211: :- 
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ruled that the defendant had contracted with the Liberian Exodus Com- 
pany, and therefore had no right to question its legal existence later; the 
Court also ruled that the charter could be taken away from the company 
only by suit commenced by the attorney-general of the state. It then re- 
manded the case to the lower court.” There is, however, no evidence that 
the company was ever able to recover, since Rodgers had ample resources 
and the company had few to continue the litigation. 

Liberia was not made more attractive by the reports, which were spread 
far and wide, of mismanagement and fatalities on the first Azor voyage, nor 
by the subsequent reports of emigrants who returned to the United States. 
In May, 1879, Spencer Reeves of Milledgeville, Georgia, an Azor emigrant, 
returned to his home, complaining that Liberia had been misrepresented 
to him. He had lost his wife and youngest child. But the Monrovia, on 
which Reeves had returned to New York, was reported to be preparing a 
return voyage to Liberia with about eighty Negroes, many of them from 
the northern counties of South Carolina.*! In December, 1879, the Monrovia 
brought back to New York eighteen more Azor emigrants who reported 
that not one in the Azor party would remain if he had the means to return. 
Most of them, because of their poverty and the dissipation of their supplies 
during the voyage, were said to have been thrown on the charity of the 
Liberians.” 

It was from the returnees and from newspaper stories about their miser- 
able condition that Negroes generally learned to be wary of Liberian exodus 
schemes. The apparently complete failure of the Azor project caused po- 
tential emigrants to turn their attention elsewhere, and after 1879 the 
Negro emigration movement in South Carolina was a part of the general 
Southwide movement of emigration to the West.® 

Success in Liberia being more slowly achieved than failure, the reports 
of successful emigrants did not arrive until years after the assumption of 


® Liberian Exodus Joint-Stock Steamship Company v. Rodgers, 21 8. C. 27-35. 

51 News and Courier, May 9, 13, 1879. 

2 Yorkville Enquirer, Dec. 11, 1879, quoting New York Herald. A comical aspect 
of difficulties experienced in Liberia was presented when the News and Courier, Aug. 
18, 1879, reported that the U. S. minister in Liberia had sent the State Department 
an account of the secession of a number of native tribes in the interior, in which he 
attributed the secession fever to the Azor emigrants who had brought to Liberia the 
heresy of state rights. In a later dispatch it was indicated that the trouble was ap- 
parently engineered by British imperialists looking toward a seizure of Liberia. 
Ibid., Aug. 26. 

53 As late as 1886 a ‘‘Rev. J. C. Davidson,’ an alleged Baptist minister, swindled 
a number of Negroes in the area of Fort Mill by promising to furnish them a train 
to New York, whence they would be taken to Liberia. A number of would-be emi- 
grants paid for their passage, but neither the train nor ‘‘Davidson”’ appeared at time 
for departure. Columbia Daily Register, December 24, 1886. 
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general failure had been widely accepted. One emigrant wrote in 1880: 
“Almost every week I see some of the Azor people living at Poor Bar, and 
they report themselves as doing well. Those at Bonneville are greatly 
elated at their success. I don’t think that there is one of them that could 
be induced to return to America on any account—things remaining in that 
country as they are now.” The same correspondent reported 173 of the 
Azor emigrants, to his own knowledge, to be still in Liberia, and others per- 
haps in the interior, contrary to stories that the majority had died or 
returned to America.* 

Saul Hill, a native of York, reported four years later that he had estab- 
lished a successful coffee farm of 700 acres, the entire crop of which he sold 
to a Philadelphia firm, and was planning to send for his father. His success, 
however, was attributed by the Columbia Daily Register to the fact that he 
had been in good financial circumstances when he left. “A number of other 
colored men went to Liberia at the same time, but some of them returned 
in a year or so afterward as poor as church mice and thoroughly disgusted 
with the new country.’ 

In 1890 it was reported that Charleston had furnished to Liberia some of 
its most prominent citizens. C. L. Parsons, Chief Justice of the Liberian 
Supreme Court, was a native of Charleston. Clement Irons, another native 
of Charleston, had built the first steamship constructed in Liberia. It had 
been launched on the St. Paul’s River in December, 1888.°* In 1891 the 
Reverend David Frazier, an emigrant from South Carolina, was elected 
to the Liberian Senate. He had opened a coffee farm with 20,000 trees and 
was hoping to have 30,000 the following year.” 

Despite the success of these individuals, the Liberian Exodus Joint 
Stock Steamship Company must be put down as a failure. The causes of 
failure are numerous, but all cannot be attributed to the officers of the 
company. The difficulties experienced on the first voyage from want of sup- 
plies were the natural error of inexperienced persons. Porter claimed that 
the depletion of the water supply had resulted from extravagant waste.* 
The additional heavy expenses incurred at Sierra Leone were entirely 
unforeseen, but the company could be blamed for operating on such a close 
margin that unforeseen expenses could not be handled. The officers of the 
company sought to explain this away as having resulted from the en- 


4D. B. Warner to Coppinger, Jan. 5, 1880, in Philadelphia Christian Recorder, 
quoted in News and Courier, March 13, 1880. 

55 Daily Register, Dec. 17, 1884. 

56 African Repository, LXVI (Jan. 1890), 28-29. 

57 Daily Register, July 24, 1891, quoting Winnsboro News. 

58 Interview with B. F. Porter in Baltimore, July 9, 1878, in N. Y. Herald, n.d 
See unidentified clipping in Azor, Willis Pamphlets. 
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thusiasm of the emigrants who had gathered in Charleston in great numbers 
early in 1878 and had practically forced the company to purchase the Azor 
before sufficient funds were on hand.® The plan of B. F. Porter to organize 
2 regular trade between Charleston and Monrovia was not altogether im- 
practical, but was undone by either the swindling, or the incompetency, 
of the white captain of the vessel. The final loss of the Azor was an obvious 
swindle by a man who took advantage of the financial stringency of the 
company to make a contract which he later violated despite its clear pro- 
visions, and then sought to justify his action through sheer legal chicanery. 

At the time of the sale of the Azor in November 1878, there had been in 
Charleston about fifty families, gathered by George W. West, who were 
eager to get transportation to Africa. Their leader wrote that, if they could 
not get away, ‘the poor people Will Die with grief from the treatments they 
have to incout [sic] with. We have to keep our mouths shut for Everything 
they say to us. We are no more than dogs here in S. C. and i am going to 
Lookout a place for them on the St. Paul’s River and try through the 
Lords help to get them out.’ 

The whole project was destroyed by the accumulation of unforeseen 
dcbts, the remorseless pressure of creditors, the pitiless propaganda by the 
white press that ‘Curtis & Co. are humbugs,’® and, finally, by lengthy 
and devious litigation. Although the idea of emigration to Africa was an 
unrealistic solution for the problems of Southern Negroes, there was suffi- 
cient interest among the Negroes in South Carolina to have made the 
Liberian Exodus Company a minor success had it not been destroyed by 
the concatenation of unfortunate circumstances. 

*% For Africa! Voyage to Monrovia, Liberia, in Azor, Edward Willis Pamphlets. 


°° West to Coppinger, Nov. 19, 1878, ibid., Vol. 203. 
*! News and Courier, June 19, 1878. 











EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ORGANISTS OF ST. MICHAEL’, 
CHARLESTON* 


By GEorRGE W. WILLIAMS 


St. Michael’s Episcopal Church in Charleston was opened for divine 
worship February 1, 1761. In a city already noted for its musical accom. 
plishments, which had known at St. Philip’s Church no less a musician 
than Charles Theodore Pachelbel, it was only natural that organ music 
should soon be added to the services of the new church. St. Michael's 
acquired within a year its first organ, replaced in 1762 by a second and larger 
instrument, replaced in its turn in 1768 by an organ from the factory of 
John Snetzler in London. This third organ, which lasted until 1910, was 
second in quality to none in America, and, after fire destroyed a matching 
instrument in Trinity Church, New York, St. Michael’s had probably the 
finest organ in the new world. 

In the period which these notes cover ten organists played these instru- 
ments. One was a woman; almost all were “‘Professors of Musick.’ Some 
tried their hands at composition and gave their generation glees, catches, 
sonatas, overtures, or hymn and psalm tunes. A few of these last, here 
reproduced, were preserved in his choirmaster’s book by Jacob Eckhard, 
Sr., their successor at St. Michael’s. These organists in the majority were 
of English extraction and training, but Hoff, Grunsweig, and Eckhard repre- 
sent the beginning of an important series of musicians from the German 
Friendly Society and the Lutheran element in Charleston which has con- 
tinued to influence the music of St. Michael’s to the present time.’ 


FREDERICK HOFF 
St. Michael’s first organist advertised in 1761 to repair and tune harpsi- 
chords, organs, spinets, and virginals.4 When he was discharged from the 


* Hennig Cohen, University of S. C., and Mrs. Josephine L. Hughes, Charleston, 
have given me much assistance. Reproductions of hymn and psalm tunes are from 
photographs by Charles Richard Banks from MSS choirmaster’s book of Jacob Kek- 
hard, Sr., organist at St. Michael’s, 1809-1833. 

1 Cf. Eola Willis, The Charleston Stage in the XVIII Century (Columbia, 1924); 
O. G. Sonneck, Early Concert Life in America (Leipzig, 1907); and my St. Michael’s 
Charleston, 1751-1951 (Columbia, 1951). Hennig Cohen (The South Carolina Gazelle, 
1732-1775: Its History and Some Aspects of its Cultural Content, ms, Tulane Uni- 
versity, pp. 299-300) records sales and publication of collections of psalm and hymn 
tunes, including Thomas Butts’ Harmonia Sacra. Cf. South Carolina Gazette (herein 
cited as SCG), Nov. 6, 1752, Nov. 7, 1768. 

2 Cf. Maurer Maurer, ‘“‘The ‘Professor of Musick’ in Colonial America,’ The 
Musical Quarterly, XXXVI (Oct., 1950), 511-524. 

3 Cf. George J. Gongaware, The History of the German Friendly Society of Charleston 
(Richmond, 1935). 

4 SCG, May 23, 1761. 
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church July 5, 1762, he was paid £100 currency, from which it may be de- 
, duced that he officiated some four months. His term of service was perhaps 
co-eval with that of the first organ, since both were removed from the church 
at the same time.® From St. Michael’s he went to the “dutch church,” 
St. John’s Lutheran, where he was a pewholder.® He was organist here by 





divine 1765,’ remaining until August 16, 1768, when he is referred to as “dem Mr. 
aCCOM- Hoff bisherigen Clerk.’’® He married Eva Maria ——,; their son Fried- 
sical rick was born September 1, 1765. He was a charter member of the German 
music Friendly Society but attended meetings only irregularly. More often than 
chael’s not he was in arrears. On November 19, 1766, he contributed one bottle of 
| larger wine to the Society to celebrate the birth of his daughter, Maria Christina. 
tory ol The last meeting he attended was February 9, 1774.” 
0, w 
stching FREDERICK GRUNSWEIG 
ay 


The second organist served from July 5, 1762, until his death October 
15, 1764." He married Frances, the grand-daughter of Isaac Mazyck.” 
During his term of service the Vestry established the practice of raising a 
subscription to pay the organist’s salary. He advertised in 1747 and 1749 
as a teacher of harpsichord, viol, ’cello, guitar, german flute, english or 
common flute (recorder), and offered to instruct “‘such as play on the 
spinnet, to sing thereto.’”* He gave a concert on February 13, 1755.'° He 
was instrumental in bringing to South Carolina many settlers from 
Germany.!¢ 


' Some 
riches, 
t, here 
khard, 
y were 
repre- 
erma 

1S CON- 5 Minutes of Vestry of St. Michael’s Church (herein cited as Minutes), I, 21; 
available in print through 1797; The Minutes of St. Michael’s Church of Charleston, 
S. C. (Charleston, 1948). 

6 Minutes of Vestry of St. John’s, 1767-1803, I, 29, 33. 

7 Gongaware, p. 2. SCG, Oct. 31, 1765. 

§ Minutes of St. John’s, I, 43. He was replaced by Herman Nuffer (?), died July 
19, 1776 (Register of St. John’s, 1757-1787, p. 227). He was still in good graces Au- 
‘leston, gust 11. 
re from * Register, p. 38. The name occurs in both German and English spellings. 

‘b Eck- 10 Minutes of German Friendly Society, Charleston, passim. Maria Christina was 
born Oct. 8, 1766 (Register, p. 41). I have not found his name at meetings through 
1924); Jan. 17, 1787. 


larpsi- 


m the 


‘chael’s 1! Minutes, p. 22. ‘‘“Records kept by Col. Isaac Hayne,” this Magazine, X (July, 
7azelle, 1909), 162. 
e Uni 12H. A. M. Smith, ““Goose Creek,’’ ibid., XXIX (April, 1928), 73. 
1 hymn 13 Minutes, p. 35. This was common custom in colonial churches of the Establish- 
(herein ment. 

14 SCG, April 6, 1747, April 17, 1749. 
> The 15 Sonneck, p. 14. Sonneck errs in stating that Grunsweig came to Charleston in 


’ 


1754. This concert was postponed from Jan. 30 ‘‘on account of the bad Weather” 
rleston (SCG, Feb. 6, 1755). 
16 Journal of Upper House of Assembly of S. C., XIX, 146-147, 8. C. Historical 
Commission. 
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BENJAMIN YARNOLD 


When the post of organist at St. Philip’s Church became vacant by the 
death of Edward Larkin in February, 1753, Benjamin Smith, then in 
London, was commissioned to engage a new organist. He accordingly 
“agreed with and brought over Mr. Benjamin Yarnold to serve the parish 
as organist,’’ recommending him at a meeting of the Vestry, October 29, 
1753, as “a person of sober good behaviour and from the recommendation 
of others who were judges, the said Mr. Yarnold is a person well qualified 
for the service proposed.””” Yarnold remained at St. Philip’s until 1764 but 
not without some friction. On August 29, 1757, the Vestry wrote reprimand- 
ing him for “his not attending on Holy Days to perform his Duty in the 
Church.” This seems to have been a second warning. On March 6, 1758, he 
advised the Vestry of his intention to return to England in May on account 
of his wife’s ill health. Only two weeks later her health had “greatly im- 
proved,” and Yarnold decided to remain in Charleston. In writing for a 
replacement after the earlier advice the Vestry had noted that the organist 
“received from subscription £80 (Communibus annis) and would have been 
much more, had he not disobliged many of the inhabitants.’”’ The year 1759 
was not a cheerful one for Yarnold. In January he applied for a leave of 
absence to go to the North for his health. The request was not granted, 
because the Vestry deemed it ‘‘an improper Season to go to the Northward.” 
In April he was again rebuked for inattendance. ‘“To which he replied that 
he had given the best attendance that his very bad state of Health would 
permit of. That he had experienced often that his stirring abroad in wet and 
bad Weather endangered his health very much.” On April 30 he applied to 
the Vestry for a loan; no security was offered and the loan was not forth- 
coming. Finally on January 23, 1764, the patience of the Vestry gave out: 


The Vestry having for some time observed the frequent neglect of Mr. Yarnold 
in point of duty as organist of St. Philip’s Church and the general dissatisfaction 
of the Parishioners arising therefrom notwithstanding his repeated promises of 
future punctuality and due attendance in the exercise of his office have Resolved 
and Ordered that the Church Wardens do acquaint Mr. Yarnold with the same and 
give him notice that the Vestry finding there is no relying on his promisses, they 
are determined immediately to write to England for an Organist to supply his 
place, and that he will be discharged from that office at the Expiration of his Year. 


One week later: 


The Church Wardens acquainted the Vestry that they had served Mr. Yarnold 
with the order of the Vestry delivered them the 23rd instant, and that Mr. Yarnold 


17 Minutes of Vestry of St. Philip’s Church, 1732-1755, p. 234; 1754-1774, passim. 
His wife’s name is unknown. Four of his children were buried in St. Philip’s church- 
yard. 
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desired to be heard by the Vestry, and has this day attended for that purpose, 
But was so far from giving any satisfaction or Excuse for his past Conduct that 
his Behaviour before the Vestry proved the contrary. The Vestry therefore unani- 
mously agreed to adhere to their former Resolution of the 23rd instant and dis- 
charged Mr. Yarnold from being Organist. 


During 1764, it may be assumed that Yarnold supported himself and 
his family by teaching music. He had offered to teach harpsichord as soon as 
he arrived in Charleston" and in 1762 had opened a music school for ladies,” 
but he was glad to accept the security of a steady position at St. Michael’s 
in October of 1764.% This was not Yarnold’s first acquaintance with St. 
Michael’s, for he had composed a Masonic ode for St. John the Evangelist’s 
Day, December 27, 1758, which was ‘‘sung, and played by several masterly 
hands’”’ at the annual Masonic service, the first service known to have been 
held in the new church. He composed another Masonic “anthem and an ode 
for voices and instruments... performed ...at the installation of the 
Hon. Benjamin Smith” as Grand Master on St. John the Evangelist’s Day, 
1761.” 

On May 31, 1768, a few weeks before the new Snetzler organ arrived from 
London, Yarnold notified the Vestry that he was leaving the Province for 
twelve months and requested that he be admitted organist on his return. 
The Vestry replied without committment that they might be inclined to 
give him the preference.” 

Yarnold seems to have remained abroad until after the Revolution. His 
only published work was engraved in London about 1780: Six Overtures 
for the Harpsichord or Piano Forte. 

On January 16, 1784, he was recommended to the Vestry by the Hon. 
John Faucheraud Grimké and recalled from London to St. Michael’s at 
£70, arriving on the Arno the day after Christmas.”® Here he remained until 
his death, June 16, 1787.76 


18 SCG, Oct. 29, 1753. He taught ‘‘at the usual Rate of Hight Pounds Entrance and 
Twenty Shillings a Lesson.”’ 

19 Ibid., Oct. 30, 1762. He taught from two to six in the afternoon, four days a 
week—£25 quarterly, for a year or eighteen months. 

20 Ibid., Oct. 29, 1764. 

1 Ibid., Dec. 22, 29, 1758; Jan. 1, 1759. Cf. St. Michael’s, p. 146. 

22 Ibid., Feb. 20, 1762. He proposed this for publication, to be engraved in London 
and sold at £7 currency (£1 sterling). 

*3 Minutes, pp. 76-77. 

*4 The first Overture was played at a special service of colonial music in St. Mi- 
chael’s, Feb. 10, 1952 (Cf. News and Courier, Feb. 10, 16, 1952). 

25 Minutes, p. 173. Manuscript Collection of St. Michael’s Church in Library 
8. C. Historical Society (herein cited as MS Coll.), Add. MSS. S. C. Gazette and Publie 
Advertiser, Dec. 29, 1784. 

26 Charleston Morning Post and Daily Advertiser, June 16, 1787. 
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A native of England, John Stevens migrated with his wife and four chil- 


dren to Georgia some time about 1755-1765.” In Savannah he presented 








27 Cf. obituary of Jervis Henry Stevens, Courier, July 31, 1828. 
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on June 4, 1766, the first concert known to have been given there.”* He 
began to play at St. Michael’s in December, 1768, but was engaged on a 
temporary basis only, for he applied in June, 1769, for a permanent ap- 
pointment: 


Gentlemen 

It is now Six Months since I received Instructions from the Gent: Church War- 
dens of this Parish, to attend the Duty of the Organ at St. Michals; and if my De- 
portment in the Station of Organist has gained your Approbation I am happy. 
As I have not hitherto been favoured with a regular Appointment from the Gentle- 
men of the Vestry, give me leave respectfully to Solicite (under the Strictest Assur- 
ance of a Steady and due Attention, and an Exertion of my best Abilities) that I 
may have the honour of being fixed your Organist by an Election 

With a Heart overflowing with Gratitude for the many and Singular marks of 
favour shown to myself and Family since our coming to this most hospitable place; 
no Situation in Life can figure to my mind equal happiness, with that of living a 
Servant to the worthy Inhabitants of Charles Town. 

On all Occasions where my small Abilities can be made useful I beg to Assure 
you, my utmost force, and Attention shall ever more be exerted that by a Diligent 
and upright discharge of my Duty I may prove with what Sincerity Iam Gentle- 
men 

Your most devoted and most obt. Servt. 


His request was nol granted, but he was assured a “Genteel Subscription,” 
guaranteed at £50. Though the Vestry wrote to England to secure an or- 
ganist for the parish none was forthcoming for several years, and Stevens 
continued to serve. His subscription was often overapplied and in 1770 was 
£80 Sterling.” 

He was also a figure of some importance in the colony, gaining ‘universal 
Esteem ...in the several spheres wherein he acted.” He was deputy re- 
ceiver-general and deputy post-master for Charleston and secretary to 
His Majesty’s deputy post-master general for the Southern District of 
North America. He died, aged 52, after a short illness, June 1, 1772, and 
was buried in St. Michael’s churchyard.” His children continued his musical 
tradition. Jervis Henry Stevens substituted for his father at St. Michael’s, 
especially during his final illness, and became organist at St. Michael’s 


#8 Sonneck, p. 63. 

28 Minutes, pp. 85-86, 112; at Trinity Church, New York, the same methods of 
subscription were used to pay the organist. In 1770, organists of both churches re- 
ceived £80 and were playing almost identical Snetzler organs. E. C. Chorley, Quarter 
of a Millenium (Phila., 1947), p. 105. 

80 SCG, June 4, 11, 1772. He succeeded Peter Timothy as deputy post-master and 
was succeeded by his sun. John Cogdell followed him as deputy receiver general. 
His tombstone is still standing. Cf. Clare Jervey, Epitaphs from St. Michael’s (Colum- 
bia, 1906), p. 258. 
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and St. Philip’s; Mary Ann Elizabeth Stevens married George Cogdell and 
was mother or aunt of a later organist of that name at St. Michael’s.*! 


MRS. ANN WINDSOR 


“Upon the death of Mr. John Stevens Late Organist of this Parish, ap- 
plication was made by Letter from Mrs. Windsor and Jervis Henry Stevens 
...to succeed the Late Organist ...the Vestry ... desired Mrs. Windsor 
to play Two Sundays, which she complied with, and the Vestry are so well 
satisfied with her Performance, that it was this Day [June 22, 1772] agreed 
to offer her at the rate of Fifty Pounds Sterling pr. Ann. (to commence the 
14th Instant being the first time she played to the Congregation) provided 
she will officiate as Organist, and that she will resign upon the appointment 
of an Organist who the Church Wardens are to write for.’ St. Michael’s 
first woman organist held the post for the remainder of the year and oc- 
casionally substituted for her successor. In 1774 she advertised as a teacher 
of harpsichord.* 


GEORGE HARLAND HARTLEY 


George Harland Hartley was possibly St. Michael’s first native organist. 
He was born in America, probably in the Orangeburg District of South 
Carolina.** He removed to Boston and became organist of King’s Chapel on 
April 4, 1763, with a salary of £66. 13. 4 a year. On April 20, 1767, 


Voted, that George H. Hartley be Continued Organist for the Year ensuing, with 
a Salary of £53. 6. 8, on Conditions that he Constantly Attend his duty at Church 
on all fasts and Festivals, and that he keeps the Organ constantly in Tune. 


At the same time it was observed that the organ was “so foul and Dirty 
that it cannot be well tun’d,” and the Warden was instructed to give ‘‘Mr. 
Hartley such Assistance as will be Necessary towards taking down the pipes 
and cleaning the same.’’® 

Toward the close of the decade, Hartley left Boston and went to Barbados 


31 Minutes, p. 120. Cf. Epitaphs, pp. 15, 65, 66, 258. 

32 Minutes, p. 120. SCG, June 11, 18, Nov. 26, 1772. She was probably the wife of 
Shadrach Windsor, teacher of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

33 SCG, Sept. 17. Was she America’s first female music teacher? 

344 R. W. Barnwell, ed., “George Harland Hartley’s Claim for Losses as a Loyalist,” 
this Magazine, LI (Jan. 1950), 49 and n. 

35 From the history of King’s Chapel; letter of Stephen T. Riley, librarian, Massa- 
chusetts Historial Society to the writer, Dec. 11, 1951. He appears to have been in 
Charleston in January, 1768 (cf. ‘‘Abstracts of . . . Proceedings in the Court of Ordi- 
nary,’’ this Magazine, XXV [July, 1924], 143, and Register of St. Philip’s Parish, 
Burials, April 8, 1770). 
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‘ 


and where he was described in 1771 as ‘“‘a very remarkable good hand.” At a 
meeting of the Vestry of St. Michael’s on December 24, 1771, 


A Letter, was then laid before the Vestry from Mr. George H. Hartly of Barbados, 
sent to Major [Pierce] Butler here to desire he might be informd whether there 


) Bp- was any open[ing] or Encouragement for a person in the Musical Profession, and 
vens as the Major gave such flattering Accounts of his great Abilities as an Organist, 
dsor the Wardens were desired to write him the Vestry’s offer of his Acceptance of being 
well Organist of St. Michael’s.*® 

reed | 

the | The offer of the Vestry miscarried and a second offer was forwarded July 
ided | 20, 1772. It contained an additional inducement: 

nent 


It is with Pleasure we inform You that the Plan of Our St. Coecilia Society has 


i been lately extended. From the President of that Society You have a letter inclosed, 

| O% | whose Offer, together with the Church and the prospect of teaching, which from 

cher the present Taste for Musick here, is very favorable, we hope will be sufficient 
Inducements for You to come and reside here. 

Early in January, 1773, Hartley arrived in Charleston from Antigua. He 
ale played for services on January 17 and officially accepted the post on Janu- 
ath ary 21. The Vestry had guaranteed his salary at £50, but his subscription 
laa was generally £100, in addition to which he received £50 in fees for playing 


} at funerals. From the St. Cecilia Society he had a salary of £80 for playing 

the harpsichord, and from his private teaching between two and three 

with hundred pounds a year.” An annual income of £450 Sterling for a musician 

urch in colonial America was certainly a handsome stipend! He was the com- 
poser of an anthem in 1775 for the Fellowship Society.** 


irty On July 16, 1776, in company with the minister, the Rev. Robert Cooper, 
Mr. ) Hartley was discharged from St. Michael’s for reasons of loyalty to the 
ipes Crown. The same month he married Elizabeth Cummings. He remained 

in Charleston until the summer of 1777, when, on refusing to take the 
dos oaths of allegiance to South Carolina and abjuration of George III, he was 


36 Minutes, pp. 109-112. Pierce Butler was later member of the Continental Con- 


eo | gress and signer of the Constitution. Buried in Christ Church, Philadelphia, he has 
a tablet in his memory at St. Michael’s. 
; 7 Ibid., pp. 120, 122. A Mr. Hartley ‘‘newly arrived,’ played first violin at a con- 
st,’ cert Feb. 2, 1773, with one of Valton’s pupils (cf. note 45); Sonneck (p. 21) calls him 
Thomas Hartley, the Boston musician, but he must be George Hartley (cf. SCG, 
age Jan. 21,1773). A Thomas Hartley in Charleston (died 1773), a planter, is doubtless not 
n in 


the musician (‘‘Records Col. Isaac Hayne,”’ this Magazine, X (July, 1909), 169; cf. 
rdi- also for Stephen Hartley, a school-teacher, SCG, Feb. 5, 1741; July 22, 1745). The 
Hartley family has many descendants. (Barnwell, op. cit., passim). 

%8 SCG, Feb. 13, 1775. 
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banished from the province and fled to England. He was awarded a pension 
of £40 a year until 1781 and of £60 after 1783 by the British government.” 

Hartley held lands in the interior of the state to the extent of almost 2000 
acres. He had also approximately £4,500 out or loan. But poverty followed 
exile, and ill-health, poverty; “the close of the War found him a paralytic 
with a wife and two children to support.’ He died in 1791 or 1792 “residing 
in that part of the parish of St. James now called St. Paul’s in the City of 
Bristol.’ 

(To be continued) 


% Minutes, pp. 140-141; St. Michael’s, pp. 29-39. ‘‘Records Isaac Hayne,”’ this 
Magazine, XI (July, 1910), 161. He is mentioned then as organist of St. Philip’s, but 
this must be an error. 

40 Barnwell, op. cit., pp. 45, 49. Hartley had four children before 1783. 

41 Wills of Charleston County, Book B, 1786-1793, p. 673. He refers to himself as 
“‘Gentleman.”? 
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DIARY OF A JOURNEY BY GEORGE IZARD, 1815-1816 


Edited by Harotp W. Ryan 
(Continued from April) 


Feb. 12, 1816.| I accept an Invitation from Mr. Rallph] S[{tead] Izard 
to pass a couple of Days in the Country with him—he sends his Carriage 
to meet me at the Ferry over Ashley River—Ralph and I (Mond. 12th 
Feby) ride in it to Mr. Bull’s®, (who was married to Rosa M.?° who died 
last year), where we meet Mr. Charles Fraser, R{alph] S[{tead] I[zard] and 
the Master of the House—All proceed to Vaucluse where we dine—Ralph, 
vyhose wife is indisposed in town leaves us in the Evening. 


Feb. 13} The next Day Ralph Stead Izard and I hunt Deer—See one 
hich I have a glorious snap at. 


14th Ralph Stead Izard is indisposed and Keeps his Bed—I proceed 
one to Mr. Bull’s, where I kill a few Snipes, and go to Town in the After- 


noon. 


16th Ralph and I again visit Mr. Bull’s Place with our guns, and pass 
the Day in shooting Snipes—Kill only 9 between us—5 mine—We hear 
that Ralph] S{tead] I[zard] has been carried to Town in consequence of 
his IlIness.—return to Charleston in the Evening.—Hear that our Cousin” 


hy) very ill. 


Monday, 19th Feby Ralph Stead Izard has been delirious for 48 Hours, 
and expires this Evening at $ past 8 o’clock.* 

His Illness has resembled in it’s Symptoms that which now prevails in 
various Parts of the Country, and has destroyed many Persons at and 
near Columbia, S. C. and the country near Santee River (King’s tree espe- 
cially). Violent Pain in the Head and Pit of the Stomach—Fever and 
Delirium—Perhaps his excessive use of ardent Liquors may have prepared 
his System for more rapid Destruction. 

R. $. I. was born in 1782, or early in ’83—his Father Ralph Izard junior 

‘William Stephen Bull, of Ashley Hall. 

’ Rosetta Margaret, sister of Ralph Stead Izard, died Oct. 2, 1815. This Maga- 

ne, II (1901), 237. 

The relationship was rather remote. Their great-grandfathers were brothers. 

1 Feb. 16, 1816 in this Magazine, July, 1901. 

® Of Fair Spring, St. Georges, Berkeley Co. 
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(so called to distinguish him from my Father) survived his Senses, which 
were said to have been affected by smoking and its accompaniment drink- 
ing—At the age of 14 the Son was sent to Europe with Genl Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney, whose Wife was his Aunt*—he was some Time at School 
in France—When Genl P. returned to America in 1798, he was placed at 
a Clergyman’s near London for Education—and afterwards went to the 
University of Cambridge. He acquired from living much with his Unele, 
Mr. Benjn Stead, a Fondness for Field-sports, but did not imitate that 
Gentleman in his attachment to many accomplishments which have long 
distinguished him. He profited however of the Opportunities he had to 
form some acquaintance with the Classics, and was fond of Poetry. His 
principal Proficiency was not in Literature—Whist, Billiards, Horses, 
Hounds and his Gun were the great Objects of his Attention and Attach- 
ment—and worst of all Wine, (which in his last years was too weak for 
his Taste,) and Tobacco in the shape of Snuff and Segars which he used 
immoderately. His long stories over the Bottle were once amusing, but 
owed much of their Merit to his drawling nasal Tone and his quaint Ex- 
pressions. With all this he possessed a mind naturally strong and a tena- 
cious memory—a liberal philanthropic Spirit—a high Sense of Honour 
his Intimates, who were few, were much attached to him—and though 
they saw and blamed his Faults, they appear sincerely to lament him. 
His Mother and Sisters are in great Affliction—he was an only Son—and 
they are yet mourning the untimely Loss of Mrs. Bull, who died of a rapid 
Decline last Summer. He has left a Widow and two children—a dai 
between two and 3 yrs old, and a Son of about 8 months.™ 





iohter 


i 


20th At 3 o’clock this Afternoon the funeral Service is read by Mr. Gads- 
den over the Body of R. 8. I. at his Mother’s® in Broad Street. Genl 
Ciharles} C{otesworth] Pinckney and about a dozen Friends and connexions 
of the Family attend. 

I dine at Genl C. C. P’s. He does not attend, nor Miss Eliza P. His 
Brother Genl Ti{homas] P. does the Honours—Mrs. Horry and a large 
Party of Ladies and Gentlemen, principally Strangers—Judge and Mrs. 
Talmadge—Mrs. Otis and Suite—Mr. Winthrop—Mr. Verplank—Mr. and 
Mrs. Derby, &c, &e. 


21st I past last Evening, after leaving Genl P’s at Mr. Benja Smith’s, 


by Invitation—Whist and Sandwich—Mr. Peter Smith in high glee. This 


33 Mary Stead, second wife of Pinckney, was sister of Ralph Stead Izard’s mother, 
Elizabeth. 

34 Anne Stead Izard, born Aug. 10, 1812 and Ralph Stead Izard, Jr., born in 1815. 

36 Rlizabeth Stead Izard died May 20, 1825. Her husband, Ralph, Jr., died shortly 
after 1800. 
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Forenoon finish my pecuniary Business, and having taken Leave of my 
Mother and sister in law Ra[lph] (He is gone to Dorchester to perform the 
last duties over poor R{alph S[tead]) set out for the Elms on my Way to 
No. Carolina. I find here Ralph, Arthur Middleton and Mr Hawky Pride— 
the two former from Dorchester—They all go to Town in the Afternoon 
and leave us enfamille—My Brother H[enry] is confined to his Bed by an 
Erysipelas in his Leg. I distribute among the Children my little Souvenirs 
in the name of my wife—gold Thimbles to the two eldest**—gold tooth 
pick cases to the younger girls*7—and a Pocket Book to Walter—they seem 





much pleased with them. 


Feby 22d This morning I walk with all the Children to Westover**. The 
ences are destroyed—the Buildings tumbling down—and the Fields which 
some years ago were in Culture overgrown with Pine Trees. At 12 I resume 
my Journey—and arrive at Mrs Kennedy’s, 21 miles; where I have a fine 
shad for Dinner—a Bottle of Brandy wh Mrs Henry Izard pressed me to 
take I found not an useless Incumbrance, inasmuch as though the House 
is a comfortable one, Mrs K. has no Licence and therefore sells no Liquors. 


23d To Murray’s Ferry—15 m. It is what they call Long Ferry in conse- 
quence of a Fresh in the River—I wait a couple of Hours for the Flat— 
meet a Mr Gourdine, junior, who is I understand the Proprietor of the 
Ferry and adjoining lands. The Flat at last makes its Appearance with a 
Drove of Hogs, whose place we take, and after four Hours poling through 
the Swamp and across Santee river find ourselves on the North Side—Dine 
at Irvine’s, a mile from the Landing—very bad. Then to Kid’s, a wretched 
Place, 6 m. where I stay the Night. 


24th Feby To Capt. Flagell’s, 13 miles—Breakfast—Hear much of the 
Epidemic prevailing below, particularly about Kingstree. 

To Sumpterville, 26 m.—very bad—The Landlord’s name, I believe, is 
Miller—This House is the rendezvous for the choice Spirits of the neigh- 
bourhood, who play at Billiards Backgammon, &c. all night. 


25th Yesterday about 10 miles from Flagell’s I took a road to the right 
which brought me to a large Pond or Lake—the road narrow—Shirley, 
as usual, goes before—After proceeding a little way I observed that his 
Horse almost swam, the Water was so deep—on looking to my right and 
left, | perceived there was not room to turn. We went on, the Water within 


Mary, born Nov. 7, 1798; Alice, born Mar. 2, 1802. 
7 Eliza Caroline, born Jan. 18, 1808; Margaret Emma, born Aug. 3, 1811. Walter 
Izard was born Aug. 7, 1804. 
38 Westover was part of George Izard’s patrimony. 
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3 Inches of the Seat, until at the Distance of a quarter of a mile we reached | 


a Bridge, Part of which was a Foot or two above the Water. Here I found | 


the Prospect before me as bad as that behind; and having ascertained by 
Experience that the Passage back was practicable, which might not be the 
case if I advanced, I took Placid out of the Sulky, turned the latter round 
on the Bridge which was just wide enough to let a Horse pass between the 
Wheel and the Edge—replaced him in the Shafts, and once more traversed 
the overflow’d Causey—Every Thing in the Box and Trunk behind is 
drench’d. 


This Morning I set off at Sun Rise—at Mrs Pierson’s, 15 m.—a civil 
landlady, and a comfortable Breakfast—She is Wife to a merchant Sea 
Captain, who sails between Bourdeaux and Charleston—an intelligent 
woman—There are chalybeats Waters near the House, of which I tasted— 
they resemble the Bristow, Pa., Water—The Country is healthy, and the 
Evenings cool in Summer, (she says)—I think she informed me these were 
called the Bradford Springs—I will not be certain that this is exactly the 
name. 

To Camden, 15 m. Doby’s was so uncomfortable a House in my late 
Passage here, that I drive to Hughson’s—I find it not much better—get 
a couple of shirts dried in the Evening. Mr Jas Chesnut, to whom I sent a 
Letter I was charged with by my Brother Henry calls on me—I engage 
myself to breakfast with him tomorrow—Write to Mrs Izard. 


26th While in the lower Country I was advised to let my Horses go un- 
shod—lI sent them early this Morning to the Blacksmith’s, and go to Mr 
Chesnut’s, where I breakfast with his Family, consisting of Mrs C., Mrs 
Barton of Philada her Sister, and half a dozen Children—the eldest a 
girl of 14 or 15—Col. Chesnut calls and chats—looks very well for his age- 
Mr James Chesnut very hospitable—desires, if I visit these Parts again, 
I will drive to his Door—On my return to the Inn I am detained till past 
one o’clock before the Horses are shod—Early in the Afternoon I get to 
Burgess’s, 20 m. where I sleep. 


27th Feby To Carton’s, 8 m. Breakfast—This Man is just returned from 
Charleston, whither he has been to sell twenty Bales of Cotton, Part of 
his Crop—he got 27/100 per Pound—has 8 Bags more of his own Crop— 
he has a gin worked by Horses, and a screw-press—and gets 10 P.C. for 
cleaning and pressing for his Neighbours—He seems very well satisfied 
with the present State of his Affairs—told me that he lately purchased a 
Negro man for 750$—Nothing however can look more barren than the 
Land about him. 

By Lancaster Court House, 10 m.—to Anderson’s, 15 m. where I put 
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up. Before it grows dark I walk down to a little Stream, called 12 Mile 
Creek, where I was detained by the Fresh 11 years ago, and look for Mrs 
Elizabeth Carter Izard’s Cypher which I then cut on a Beech Tree—The 
Tree has disappeared—TI cut an E on a young Beech, about 100 yards from 
the Ford, on the left of the Road, and about the same Distance from the 
latter. 


28th Alexander’s—164 m.—Breakfast—to Orr’s (by Charlotte C. H.) 
17 m.—Several Travellers—David Powell, formerly an Artificer of Kal- 
teisen’s*® Company, on my saying I was Ist Lieutt of that Company, very 
inquisitive about my name—he is in Liquor, which I was not aware of 
when I mentioned this Fact to him—lI refuse to satisfy his curiosity till 
tomorrow Morning, and he is a little troublesome. 


29th Mr Powell has learnt my name from Shirley and looks very humble 
and ashamed of himself—I breakfast at Waddington’s, 7 m. Land has 
risen very much in Price hereabouts—Landlord intelligent—claims Kindred 
with Mr W. a merchant of N. York 

To Salisbury, 25 m. Make acquaintance with a Genl Stokes, a venerable 
and sensible old man, borque, of Wilkes County—Mr Henderson, to whom 
[ announce myself by a note, calls on me—we discuss the L. Town Business 


I am to call on him tomorrow morning. 


March 1st—At 9 o’c. I go to Mr Henderson’s Office—get written In- 
structions from him and another Copy of the Decree in Equity—Fair 
Promises—See Mr Giles on my return to the Inn—Mr H. had advised him 
to wait for my Arrival before he did any Thing in my Business—expresses 
regret that he had yet done me no Service—Keeps his Fee however, but 
will be happy «&ec. I leave Salisbury at 11 o’e.—to Haguy’s 25 m. at 2 


past 5. 


2d Breakfast at Salem, 9 m. Boner’s—Mr Charles Bagg, of Swedish 
Origin, (i.e. his Family) 2d Director of the Girls’ school here, sits with me 
and is communicative. The Bishop of this Moravian Establishment is 
Mr Jacob Van Fleck, from Pennsa Ist Director of the Academy—Mr 
Abraham Steiner. 

An.old man, Mr Waggoner, whom I supped with last night at Haguy’s, 
guides me from Salem as far as his House, 15 m—He knew Genl-Wade 
’. when a Boy—the latter 4 or 5 years younger than himself, 


Hampton*®, 


** Michael Kalteisen, founder of the German Friendly Society, was appointed to 
a command in the artillery, Apr. 1, 1802. He died Nov. 3, 1807 (Heitman, Hist. Reg. 
and Dict. of the U. S. Army, I). 

‘© Tzard had served under Hampton on the Niagara frontier. 
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who is now 67—H|{ampton]’s Father and Family lived till 1775 in this 
Neighbourhood, near Germantown—Wade worked as a lad in Waggoner’s 
Father’s Mill—Old Anthony H[ampton] his Wife and Preston H[ampton| 
his eldest Son removed from hence to the upper Part of So Carolina at the 
Commencement of the revolutionary Troubles, and were all three massacred 
by the Cherokee Indians a few months after their having settled there— 
Several of the Family and name yet live in this Part of the Country, poor 
and nothing distinguished about them. I arrive at Major Peter Hairston’s, 
25 m. from Salem, early in the afternoon—hospitably greeted—Find a Mr 
Thatcher“ here—he is a native of Massachusetts—was several years a 
Merchant in Charleston—his Health bad, and obliged to remove from 
thence—travels during the Winter Months in the Southern States, and 
passes his Summers in the North—Seems a Modest decent Person.—The 
Major announces to me that his Daughter, Widow Wilson, has to his great 
Surprise, since I was here, wedded his nephew Mr Robt Hairston—of 
course vastly interesting to me. The mulatto girls as numerous and open 
bosomed as heretofore—Odd arrangement enough—lIn the Garden a clumsy 
soapstone Edifice in the Shape of a Coffin covers the remains of Mrs 
Hairston who died some months ago. Tears twinkled in the old man’s 
Eyes when he asked if I had seen it. 


Sunday, 3d Mch—I meet today on the Road a Wagon, from which a 
Voice feminine pronounces my name—it was Lucy Perkins, late Terry, 
accompanying home her bewitched, or poisoned or hypochondriac Spouse. 
A Woman in his neighbourhood on his slighting her advances and taking 
to his Widow’d Couch his present Bride, swore Vengeance—not Contented 
with various attempts to burn his House, in one of which she succeeded 
by the ministry of a female Slave, she cast a Spell on him, since which 
Time he languishes a miserable Being. The Physicians failing to relieve 
him, a Conjurer has undertaken his Case—but, alas, in vain—Nothing 
can be more contemptibly laughable than the serious account of the 
Wizzard’s Prescription and Proceeding. I .did hope that no such Ignorance 
had found footing in our Country—but to my Wonder, this nonsense finds 
Credit even among some otherwise sensible People here—of these old Peter 
Terry and his Wife. They say Perkins himself is a very shrewd fellow—his 
feeble Voice enquired how I did through the Wagon Tilt—and my Horse 
being impatient I could only respond, howd’ye, and pursued my way. 

At Smith’s river, 23 m. I found the old Terrys, and having made my 
Present of Ear-rings to little Minerva Coleman, I went on with them to 
their homely Mansion. 7 m. 

(To be continued) 


41 “Fletcher” in pencil on MS. 
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REGIMENTAL BOOK OF CAPTAIN JAMES BENTHAM,,® 1778-1780 


Contributed by Rospert BENTHAM SIMONS 


(Continued from April) 


July 10th, 1778. 


teturn of Capt. James Bentham’s Company of Militia in the Charles Town 


Regiment commanded by Col’o Maurice Simons. 


James Bentham, Captain. Philip Prioleau, James Edwards, Othniel Giles, Lieu- 
tenants. Thomas Winstanley, Clerk. Abraham DaCosta and Joseph Jennings, 


Sergeants. 


Samuel Pollock 
George Sykes 
Robert Brown 


Jas. Courtonne, Sen. 


Dan’! Bell 
George Read 
William Elliott 
George Parsons 
Dan’! Horsey 
James Trezevant 
David Mazer 
Maurice Carr 
Meyer Moses 
Thos. Singleton 
Wm. Moore 
James Miller 
Wm. Barty 
Simon Tufts 
Chas. Atkins, Sen 
Wm. Bell 

Joseph Robinson 
Wm. Elmes 
Joseph Johnson 
Wm. Wilson 
Robt. Lindsay 
Andrew McKenzie 
John McKenzie 
Peter Mouzon 


Privates 


George Hext 
Henry Caldwell 
Macartan Campbell 
John Smith 
Thos. Fenwicke 
John Scott 

Wm. Hort 

Isaac Seymour 
Francis Bremar 
Dan’! Sharp 
John Deas 

Wm. Cameron 
Alex. Inglis 

John Jeffords 
James Zealy 
Wm. Snelling 
Robt. Mellraith 
George Virgent 
William Glover 
James Clitherall 
Benjamin Guerard 
John Bennet 
Roderick Pelton 
John Jennings 
Sparks Findlay 
Christian Eberley 
Jas. Blackburne 
Thomas Godfrey 


‘The statement that Mrs. Eleanor Phillips Bentham died “leaving no issue”’ 
(introduction, p. 13), should have read “‘leaving no Bentham issue.”’ Her daughter 
Eleanor Gale Phillips married James Reid (this Magazine, XXIII, 209-210). 
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Sam’! Gruber 

F. I. Fariau 
Peter Robinson 
Dan’! Alexander 
John North 
Arthur McMahon 
John Caton 

Elias Horry, Jun. 
George Greenland 
Christian Slamburger 
Wm. Nicholson 
Thos. Shaw 
Robert Pillans 
William Long 
Thomas Dawson 
Andrew Thomson 
Peter Bunting 
Joseph Jones 
Sam’! Legge 

John Applegate 
John Patterson 
Nath’! Bourdeaux 
Jacob Valk 

John Blaikie 
William Bower 
David Bruce 
John Lyon 

John Ellis 

Fred’k Briegle 


Joseph Perry 
James Sharp 
John Baker 
William Axson 
Seth Yates 
Barnet Taylor 
John Cameron 
Edward Trescott 
Arch’d Carson 
Jon’n Clarke, Jun. 
Isaac Chambers 
Walter Roswell 
Chas. Harvey 
Jn’o Culliatt 
David Stoll, Jun. 
Elias Evans 
Sam’l Scottowe 
Wm. Snelling 
Andrew Dawson 
Robert Crabb 
Fran’s Saunders 
John Dart 
Alex. Forrester 
Wm. Kelsey 
Chas. McDaniel 
Jas. McCall 
Isaac DaCosta, Jr. 
Geo. Milner 
Alex. McBeth 


Alarm men exempted from common and general Musters. 


James Parsons, Esq.—having been Vice President 
John Beale, Esq.—having borne a Captain’s Comm. upwards of ten years. 


John Wragg (of Tradd Street) 
John Wragg (of Broad Street) 
Thos. Hutchinson 
Andrew Eusebius 


Captain Lieutenants Clerk 


1 3 ] 


\ Invalids 


Privates 
liable to 
constant Alarm 
duty Men Total 
114 6 127 


Jas. Bentuam, Capt. 
10th July 1778 
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Thursday the 16th day of July 1778. 


Mounted Guard at the Sugar House at 6 o’clock P.M. 


Present 


Capt. Jas. Bentham, Lt. Philip Prioleau, Lt. James Edwards, Lt. Othniel Giles. 
Sergeants Jos. Jennings and Abraham DaCosta. 


David Stoll 

Wm. Elliott 
George Read 
George Parsons 
Andrew Dawson 
Thos. Dawson 
Thos. Horsey 
Geo. Thomson 
Arthur MeMahon 
John Lyon 

John Culliatt 
John Joulee 
Peter Bunting 
Wm. Long 

Jos. Robinson 
Meyer Moses 
Dan’! Sharp 
George Virgent 
Abraham Pearce 
Edward Trescott 
Jas. Zealy 

Thos. Shaw 
Sam’! Scottowe 


Wm. Cameron 
Fran’s Saunders 
Peter Mouzon 
Robert Crabb 
John McKenzie 
And’w McKenzie 
Alex. McBeth 
Andrew Thomson 
Robert Lindsay 
Alex. Forrester 
John Smith 
Chas. Harvey 
Dan’! Alexander 
Alex. Inglis 
Henry Caldwell 
Arch’d Carson 
Dan’! Bell 
Joseph Jones 
Abra’m Steidler 
Elias Evans 
John Miot 
William Glover 
Isaac DaCosta, Jun. 


Report of the Guard under the Command of Capt. James Bentham 
Mounted Guard at the Sugar House, Thursday the 16th, July 1778 at 6 o’clock P.M. 
Relieved Capt. Mathews of the True Blues and received from him 


Prisoners 


Captain Lieuts. 


] 


Fife Privates T'otal 


1 46 54 


Fixed 4 Sentries by day and 5 by night—No remarkable Occurrences during 


Guard. 


Relieved 17th July 1778 at 6 o’clock P.M. by Capt. Livingstone of the Fusileers 


to whom delivered 


Jas. Bentuam, Capt. 
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Wednesday the 29th day of July 1778. 


Mounted Guard at the Sugar House at 6 o’clock P.M. 


Capt. Bentham, Lt. Prioleau, Lt. Edwards, Lt. Giles. Sergeants Joseph Jennings | 


and Abraham DaCosta. 


George Read 
Andrew Dawson 
Geo. Virgent 
Abraham Pearce 
John Culliatt 
John Joulee 
Joseph Robinson 
Meyer Moses 
Dan’! Sharp 
Edward Trescott 
Arthur McMahon 
Thos. Horsey 
Jas. Zealy 
Thomas Shaw 
Sam’! Scottowe 
Wm. Cameron 
David Mazer 
Fra’s Saunders 
Peter Mouzon 
Robert Crabb 
John McKenzie 
Alex. Forrester 


Present 


John Smith 
Roderick Pelton 
Chas. Harvey 
John North 
John Lyon 

Wm. Elliott 
Alex. McBeth 
Andrew MeKenzie 
Andrew Thomson 
tobert Lindsay 
Dan’! Alexander 
Dan’! Bell 
Joseph Jones 
Abra’m Steidler 
Elias Evans 
Geo. Thomson 
Fred’k Briegle 
John Miot 

John Cherington 
Peter Bunting 
Arch’d Carson 
David Stoll 


Report of the Guard under the command of Capt. James Bentham 
Mounted Guard at the Sugar House, Wednesday 
the 29th, July 1778 at 6 o’clock P.M. 


Relieved Lieut. Greenwood of the True Blues and received from him 65 Prisoners 


Captain Lieuls. 


1 3 


Fixed 4 Sentries by day and 5 by night—No remarkable Occurrences during 


Guard. 


Relieved 30th July 1778 at 6 o’clock P.M. by Capt. Livingstone of the Fusileert 


Se rgts. 
9 


~ 


to whom delivered 67 Prisoners. 


Drum 


1 


Fife Privates Total 


1 44 52 


(signed) Jas. Bentuam, Capt. 
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Wednesday the 19th day of August 1778. At a Common Muster 
Present 


Capt. Bentham, Lt. Prioleau, Sergts. Abra’m DaCosta and Joseph Jennings. 


John Lyon 
Andrew Thomson 
Alex. McBeth 
Andrew Thomson 
Dan’! Bell 

Abra’m Pearce 


Dan’}] Alexander 


John Jeffords 


Joseph Jones 


Roderick Pelton 


LWeorre Tho n 


rras Saund 


Thos. Horsey 


John Smith 


; 


Capt. Bentham, Lt. 


DaCosta 


William Elliott 
Dan’! Bell 

John Baker 
Andrew Mackenzie 
Charles Atkins 
Sam’! Polloek 
David Mazer 
John North 
George Read 
Dan’] Alexander 
Wm. Glover 
David Stoll 
Chas. Harvey 
Joseph Jones 
John Miot 
Henry Caldwell 


John McKenzie 
Jno. Culliatt 
Robert Crabb 
And’w McKenzie 
Robert Lindsay 
John Miot 

Thos. Shaw 
Joseph Joulee 
Sam’! Scottowe 
Dan’! Sharp 
Peter Mouzon 
George Read 
William Elliott 
Edward Trescott 


day of 1778 
{t a General Muster, in consequence of the above Orders [not entered]. 
Present 


Edwards, Lt. Giles, Sergeant Abraham 


Joseph Joulee 
John Smith 

John Mackenzie 
Christian Slamburger 
Roderick Pelton 
Sam’! Scottowe 
John Jeffords, Jun. 
Alex. McBeth 
Andrew Dawson 
William Cameron 
William Bower 
Thos. Horsey 
Thos. Shaw 

Dan’! Sharp 

John Ellis 
Abraham Steidler 


Sunday the 6th day of September 1778. 


The Town being alarmed about 10 o’clock P.M. by the firing of Guns, etc. the 
Charles Town Regt. and Militia were turned out to quell a Riot amongst the 


Sailors 
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Present 


Capt. Bentham. Lieuts. Prioleau, Edwards, Giles. Sergeants Abra’m DaCosta 


and Joseph Jennings. 


Thos. Shaw 

Dan’] Alexander 
Andrew Dawson 
William Snelling 
George Read 
George Parsons 
Arch’d Carson 
Chas. Atkins 
Andrew McKenzie 
William Bower 
Fra’s Saunders 
Fred’k Briegle 
Christian Slamburger 
Sam’! Pollock 
John Chivington 
Wm. Elliott 
Meyer Moses 
John Lyon 


The Regiment remained under arms 


Bentham’s Company, and several others, 


Sam’! Scottowe 
Dan’! Sharp 
John Jeffords 
Elias Horry 
Thos. Bourke 
John Smith 
Joseph DaCosta 
Geo. Greenland 
James Mackie 
Thomas Horsey 
Abra’m Pearce 
John Fisher 
Joseph Jones 
Jas. Courtonne 
David Kaufman 
Dan’! Bell 

John Smith 
Maurice Carr 


till near 3 o’clock A.M., when Capt. 
were discharged till further orders. 


Monday, September 7th, 1778. 


Mounted Guard at the Exchange at 10 o’clock P.M. 


Present 


Capt. Bentham. Lieuts. Prioleau and Edwards. Thos. Winstanley, Clk. Sergeants 


Abra’m Da Costa and Joseph Jennings. 


George Read 

Isaac DaCosta 
David Mazer 

John North 

Thomas Shaw 
Dan’! Alexander 
Dan’! Bell 

Abraham Pearce 
Christian Slamburger 
John Miot 


Sam’! Pollock 
Meyer Moses 
William Bower 
Elias Horry 
Robert Lindsay 
Geo. Thomson 
Joseph Jones 
Sam Paine 
Wm. Snelling 
Thos. Shaw 





Report of a Detachment of the Charles Town Regiment of Militia under the 


command of Capt. Jas. Bentham. 
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Mounted Guard at the Exchange, Monday the 7th Sept. 1778 at 10 o’clock P.M. 


aCosta Present Capt. Lis. Clk. Segts. Pri. 
Of Capt. Bentham’s Company 1 2 1 2 20 = 26 
The Grenadiers 2 1 3 20 = 28 


Total on Guard 54 
men 


Sent out Patroles every two hours under the command of a Subaltern—No 
remarkable Occurrences—discharged the Guard at 4 o’clock A.M. 8th Sept. 1778. 
Jas. Bentuam, Capt. 


Names of Persons Sum oned... 


for neglect of duty Excuses Fines and for what 
Samuel Pollock Excuse — 
Charles Atkins, Sen. Sick 
| McCartan Campbell none £ 50 total neglect of duty 
John Jeffords, Jun. vs 15 absence 3 times 
George Virgent “ 15 neglect of duty 
John Jennings *g 15 “ 
Christ. Eberly we 15 “ 
James Blackburn " 15 va 
Capt. Peter Robinson 5 15 3 
rs. Wm. Nicholson " 15 
John Patterson " 15 “ 
Nat’] Burdeaux “ 15 = 
Jacob Valk “ 15 : 
Joseph Perry ws 15 “s 
James Sharp ‘3 15 vs 
‘geantg | Seth Yates = 15 . 
3arnet Taylor ™ 15 “ 
Arch’d Carson - 15 ° 
Walter Rosswell 15 - 
Chas. Harvey os 15 “s 
Elias Horry, Jun. * 5 . 
Henry Caldwell mistake 


Wm. Wilson (to produce cert. 
from country) 
David Bruce Excused for time past 
Mr. Jonathan Clarke (ref. to Mr. Atty. Gen’l) 


John North sick 
George Greenland 4 
Arthur McMahon (Cert. from Major Grimball) 
er the | Rob’t Pillans none £15 for neglect of duty 


) Jos. Johnston (Mr. B. Wilkins fined £5 ——) 
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Mounted Guard at the Exchange on Saturday, 26th day of September, 1778 
at 10 o’clock P.M. 
Present 
Lieut. Philip Prioleau, Alex. Forrester, Clerk. 

Sergeants Abraham DaCosta, Joseph Jennings. 
Daniel Bell 
John Smith 
Nat’l Burdeaux 
Wm. Elliott 
Ab’hm Stile 
Peter Mouzon 
Daniel Sharp 
Daniel Alex’r. 
Daniel Horsey Depalach 


’ 


Robert Crabb 
Baron Spitzer 
John Chevington 
Thomas Shaw 
Jos. Jones Jones 
Abraham Pearce 
David Mazer 
David Stull 
Elias Evans 
t0d’k Pelton 
Wm. Bowers 


Sent out Patroles every Two hours under the Command of a Subaltern—no re- 
markable Occurrences—discharged the Guard 4 o’clock A.M. 27th September 
1778. 


Thursday, November 19th, 1778. At a General Muster in consequence of an Act 
of the General Assembly passed the last Sessions entitled “An Act for enlarging 
the time of taking the Oath of Allegiance and for other Purposes therein mentioned— 

Present 


Capt. James Bentham 
Lieut. Philip Prioleau, Alex: Forrester, Clerk. Sergeants Ab’hm DaCosta and 








Joseph Jennings. 


Isaac DaCosta, Jun. 
Arch’d Carson 
Samuel DaCosta. 
John Miott 
Rod’k Pelton 
James McKie 
David Mazer 
John McKenzie 
Nat’! Bordeaux 
Daniel Sharp 
Thos. Horsey 
George Chatteris 
John Lyon 

Dan’] Alexander 


Rod’k Pelton 
William Cammeron 
John North 
Henry Smith 
Alex. ’d McBeth 
James McKie 
William Elliott 
George Read 
Fran’s Sanders 
Daniel Bell 
Robert Lindsey 
Joseph Jones 
Wm. McKimme 
Edward North 


Names of the several persons ballotted for as directed by the af’d. Act to try 
the several persons herein after named, viz: 
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—— Commissioners ——— 
i. Daniel Sharp 7. Fran’s Sanders 
2. John Lyon 8. Daniel Bell 
3. John Miot 9. David Mazer 
4, James McKie 10. Wm. Cammeron 
5. Rod’k Pelton 11. Alex. Macbeth 
§. Dan’] Alexander 12. John North 


Commissioners appointed to meet at Mr. William Holloday’s Tavern on Satur- 
day, November 28th, 1778, 3 o’clock. 
Saturday, Nov. 28, 1778. 
Present 


Lieut. Philip Prioleau, Lieut. James Edwards, Alex. Forrester, Clerk. Sergeant 
DaCosta. 


John Lyon Wm. Cammeron 
Dan’! Alexander Alex. McBeth 
Fran’s Saunders Dan’! Bell 

David Mazer John North 


James McKie 
John Miott, Rod’k Pelton and Daniel Sharp not appearing. George Thompson, 
Isaac DaCosta, Junior and Wm. Bowers were chose in their room. 
Francis Saunders appointed foreman. 
Names of the several Persons to be tried as aforsaid Viz:— 


Robt. Brisbane And’w Mitchell 
Samuel DaCosta George Chatteris 
Augt’e. Stillman Joseph Wyatt 
John Mylne Abrm. Sasportus 
James Thomson John Caldwell 
John Joulee Jos. Depolosious 
Philip Coram Ant’y Lobbe 


Rob’t Melilraith 


Commissioners being sworn and the Several Persons above named re- 
tired into a private room. 

Xeport of the Commissioners belonging to the Company of Militia 
commanded by Capt. James Bentham met at the House of Mr. Wm. 
Holiday, November 28, 1778, agreeable to an Act of Assembly passed the 
last sessions entitled “‘An Act for enlargeing the time of taking the Oath 
of Allegiance and for other purposes therein mentioned’’. 

Commissioners 
— Francis Saunders (Foreman) — 
John Lyon, Alex. Macbeth, Wm. Bower, Daniel Alexander, George 


Thompson, William Cammeron, John North, James Mackie, David Mazer, 
Isaac DaCosta, Jun’r, William Bell. 
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The said having duly met and being sworn upon the Holy Evangelist 
of Almighty God, first chusing me F. Saunders their Foreman, do as well 
in behalf of myself as for themselves REPORT, That having duly and 
impartially considered and examined the Cases of Robert Brisbane and 
Aug’e Stillman, it fully appears to us that it was from no disaffection to 
this or any other of the United States of America but from an inadvertancy, 
they being ready to take and subscribe the Oath as by Law established. 
AND WHEREAS, John Mylne, has from Sickness and absence from town 
during the time the Oath was Administered: 

ALSO James Thompson, from Sickness, absence from the State at the 
time prescribed by law for taking the Oath, from his being unfortunately 
thrown into Goal at his return into this State and from whence he was only 
released last Court of Commonpleas: LIKEWISE, George Chatteris from 
a neglect and an inadvertancy having omitted taking the Oath at the time 
prescribed, but it fully appearing to your Commissioners that these three 
persons have not omitted their giving proofs of their Allegiance and Fidelity 
to this State from Disaffection, but merely from the reasons as Assigned 
above and they being ready to take and subscribe the Oath as by Law 
Established, it is therefore our opinion that they be admitted to take and 
subscribe the said Oath and be admitted to all the priviledges of free 
Citizens. AND WHEREAS, Andrew Mitchell, having from the ill advice 
of some designing men inimical to the Rights and Liberties of these United 
States being intimidated by their Suggestions to him in regard to the con- 
siquences as they would intimate would attend his taking the Oath, hav- 
ing through fear protracted the time as limitted by Law, but embracing 
the opportunity of the Resolution of the Hole, to Continental Congress of 
the 24th Apl. last, and which by a Proclamation of his Excellency the Presi- 
dent was Published on the 5 day of June last, did go to his Honour the 
Vice President and before him did take and subscribe the Oath, and whereas 
the General Assembly did at their last Session take into their Consideration 
the tenour of the said Resolution and from their Readiness to concur with 
the whole, the Continental Congress in whatever might be of Benefit to 
this or any other of the United States, did in their great Clemency and 
Lenity pass an act ‘“Entitied an Act to enlarge the time for taking the 
Oath and for other purposes therein mentioned’’, and it appearing to your 
Commissioners that the said Andrew Mitchell is now ready to take and 
subscribe the said Oath and that his omission did not proceed entirely 
from disaffection but fear, therefore willing to shew as much Lenity as 
possible consistant with our duty, are after mature deliberation of opinion 
he may be admitted to take and subscribe the Oath as by Law Established. 
AND WHEREAS, Joseph Wyatt, having from neglect inadvertancy and 
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absence from Town protracted the time for taking the Oath, but did em- 
brace likewise the opportunity of taking it before his Honour the Vice 
President on the ninth of June last: and it appearing to your Commissioners 
that though he was applied too to go off with some Ladies to attend them 
agreeable to his Profession and had in some measure promised; it fully 
appears that had he gone he did intend to take the Oath previous to his 
departure and with the Money he was to have for his attendance to have 
purchased Drugs and returned; however circumstances occurring he did 
not go but unfortunately for him the time was elasped and that it was not 
from disaffection or his having any objection to taking the Oath but on 
the contrary his being ready to take and subscribe it as by Act Established 
he may be admitted to do so. AND WHEREAS Messrs Sasportas and 
Depalaisosious being transient persons did on or about the fourth day 
August last take the Oath before John Troup of the Justices of the Peace 
and they being to take and subscribe it as the Act Expresses, may be al- 
lowed so to do. AND WHEREAS And’w L’Abbe did on or about the middle 
of July last arrived in this State and having applied to a Magistrate to 
take the Oath, the said Magistrate did refuse him, as he was formerly a 
resident but from our former knowledge of him and from his readiness to 
comply with the terms of the Act, he may be admitted to do so AND 
WHEREAS Robert McClockrath, formerly a Resident of No. Carolina, 
now become a Resident in this having produced before us a Certificate from 
his Captain of his having taken the Oath established by that State and 
being ready to conform himself to the mode Established in this, are of 
opinion he may be allowed to so so. AND WHEREAS, Samuel DaCosta, 
Philip Coram, and John Caldwell be not arrived at the Age of Sixteen on 
the 11th of May last, but being now passed their Sixteenth Year, are de- 
sirous to the Oath as by Law Established, therefore your Commissioners 
are of opinion they may be admitted to do so. 

IN TESTIMONY, of the Several matters herein contained we have 
hereunto set our hands this Twenty Eighth day of November In the year 
of our Lord One Thousand Seven hundred and Seventy eight. 


F. Saunders, Foreman, Is. DaCosta, Jun’r. 
James McKie Wm. Bowers 
Daniel Alexander Wm. Cammeron 
George Thompson John North 

John Lyon David Meiser 
Daniel Bell Alex’r Macbeth 


A true Copy 
ALEX’R ForRESTER, Clk. 
(To be continued) 











MARRIAGE AND DEATH NOTICES FROM THE CITY 
GAZETTE OF CHARLESTON, S. C. 


(Continued from April) 


Died, on Wednesday night last, of Apoplexy, Samuel Colleton Graves, 
esq, in the 35th year of his age. Mr. Graves was born in Exeter, Devon- 
shire, England, and received a collegiate education. ... Eccentric in 
habits, . .. those who knew him well, separated his errors from his virtues 
and sympathized with an affectionate and devoted wife, and infant daugh- 
ter, who live to deplore his early death. (Saturday, June 28, 1823) 


Died, on Sunday, the 24th inst. Miss Charlotte M. Huger, second daugh- 
ter of Daniel Huger, Esq. in the 16th year of her age. . . . (Tuesday, July 1, 
1823) 


Died, on the 15th inst. Joseph De Jough, Esq. a native of Ostend, and 
for several years past a respectable inhabitant of this city. Also, on the 
21st, Ernest Augustus De Jough, son of the late J. De Jough, aged 6 years. 
(Tuesday, July 1, 1823) 


Married, at Boston, on the 19th ult. William Crafts, Esq. of this City, 
to Miss Caroline Crafts Holmes, of Boston. (Friday, July 4, 1823) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of the late Mr. Jacob Guerard, sen. are 
invited to attend his Funeral from his late residence Meeting-street, This 
Afternoon, at 4 o’clock, without further invitation. (Friday, July 4, 1823) 


We are sorry to learn the decease of Capt. Alfred Grayson, of the Marines, 
and Midshipman Robert Cocke, of the Navy, in addition to the other 
deaths from on board the Decoy. Mr. Cocke was sick on his arrival, but 
captain Grayson returned in fine health, on Tuesday se’night, and on 
Wednesday or Thursday the fever appeared in his system, and on Saturday 
closed his useful and respectable life. (Tuesday, July 8, 1823) 


Died, in this city, Capt. Silas B. Vail, of New York, many years master 
of a packet between this place and that port. Mr. John Willers, member of 
the Washington Light Infantry, on duty the 4th inst. and interred with 
military honors on the 6th. (Tuesday, July 8, 1823) 


....On the 20th ult. died Joseph Haslett, Governor of that State 
[Delaware] the fourth person elected to that office who has died within 
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four years::. .. Messrs. Molleston, Collins, and Clark, were his immediate 
predecessors to the chair of state... . (Thursday, July 10, 1823) 


Died, at his residence Pawley’s Island, the Hon. Benjamin Huger. (Fri- 
day, July 11, 1823) 


Died, at Wilmington, N. C. on the Ist inst. Capt. Robert Rankin, aged 
11, Deputy Collector of that port, and Deputy Marshal of the District. 
(Tuesday, July 15, 1823) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Christie 
[torn] and the members of the Library Society, are requested to attend 
the Funeral of the former from his late residence in Church street, this fore- 
noon, at 10 o’clock. (Wednesday, July 16, 1823) 


A reward of two hundred dollars is offered by Governor Clark, of Georgia 
for the apprehension of Dr. Wm. A. Walsh, who is accused of the murder 
of John Wynne, in Columbia County. (Friday, July 18, 1823) 


Died, at Portsmouth, (N. H.) Capt. Nath’l Kennard, senior, aged 69, 
Inspector of the Port. At the commencement of the revolutionary war, 
he entered on board of a private armed vessel, was captured, carried to 
England, and kept in close confinement at the Mill Prison for two years 
and a quarter; thence he was sent to France in a cartel, where on the 20th 
April, 1779 he entered on board the Bonne Homme Richard, under the 
celebrated John Paul Jones, and was with him in some of the most desperate 
enterprises in which that commander was engaged. From that vessel he 
was put on board a prize, and ordered for France. He was again captured, 
and carried into Hull; transported to Spithead, put on board the Unicorn 
frigate, and compelled to do duty until, at the imminent hazard of his life, 
he escaped to the island of Jamaica. (Friday, July 18, 1823) 


Died, at the New York Quarantine, Lieut. Wm. H. Mott, of the U. S. 
Navy, of a disease contracted in the West-Indies and South America. 
Active, ingenious and enterprising, he had obtained his post by professional 
merit... . (Saturday, July 19, 1823) 


Married, at New York, on the 13th inst. by the Rev. T. Brientnell Colonel 
Joseph O. Bogart, to Mrs. Letitia Hunter of this city. (Wednesday, July 23, 


1823) 


Died, on the 20th inst. Mrs. Esther Neaville, aged 38 years. . . . (Wednes- 


day, July 23, 1823) 
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The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. and Mrs. Emerson, Mrs. Muir, 
S. Davenport Co. and T. Tupper, are invited to attend the Funeral of the 
former, from the house of Mrs. Muir, Broad-street, precisely at 9 o’clock 
This Morning. (Friday, July 25, 1823) 


Died, at Wilmington (N. C.) on the 13th inst. Mr. John Flotard, a native 
of France, formerly of this city, and for the last two years a merchant of 
the former place. (Saturday, July 26, 1823) 


On the 16th inst. departed this transitory life, in the 37th year of her 
age, after an illness of 16 days, Mrs. Esther Henry, the wife of Mr. Jacob 
Henry, of this city. Mrs. Henry was a native of Beaufort, in North Carolina, 
but has resided in this city for several years. . . . (Thursday, July 31, 1823) 


Died, at Yorkville (S. C.) on the 18th June last, Mr. Robert McCaw, 
aged 39 years and 3 months,—at Quincy (Mass) a short time since Thomas 
Boylston Adams, esq. aged 85, brother of President Adams, at Philadelphia, 
by the bursting of a blood vessel, Dr. William Bartram, sen. the celebrated 
Botanist, aged 83. At Savannah, John Eppinger, esq. aged 58, a native of 
that place, and many years U. 8. Marshal of the District,—at C——awba, 
(Alab.) Francis Gaines, esq. of St. Stephens; his mother, the consort of 
Gen. G.; and his sister, in the compass of a few days, in June last, of a 
malignant fever, which appears to exist in that neighborhood. (Friday, 
August 1, 1823.) 


William Temple Franklin, grandson of Dr. Franklin, and editor of his 
works, died on the 25th May last at Paris. The Paris Constitution of the 
8th June, contains a very kind obituary notice of the deceased. (Friday, 
August 8, 1823.) 


Died, near Coosawhatchie, on the 4th instant, after a long and painful 
illness, which he bore with the greatest fortitude, Edward Neufville, Esq. 
in the 74th year of his age. (Friday, August 8, 1823.) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Capt James C. Martindale, are re- 
quested to attend his Funeral This Morning, at seven o’clock from his late 
residence King-street Road. (Friday, August 8, 1823.) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. James Templeton, and William 
M’Elmoyle, are requested to attend the Funeral of the former, from his 
late residence corner of King and Tradd streets, This Morning, at 7 o’clock. 
(Friday, August 8, 1823.) 
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Died, in this City, on the 5th day of July last, Mr. John Willers, a native 
of Hamburg, in the 36th year of his age. This man, of amiable disposition 
and uncommonly even temper, had paraded on the great National Jubilee 
of this country, which he was about to adopt for his own... . (Saturday, 
August 9, 1823.) 


Departed this life on the 7th inst. of a high bilious fever, Mr. James 
Templeton, aged 24 years and 2 months, a native of Finboy Parish, Antrin 
county (Ireland)....His earthly remains were decently interred in the 
burying ground of the Second Presbyterian Church, attended by the Rev. 
Dr. Buist, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, and a respectable con- 
course of citizens. (Monday, August 11, 1823.) 


Died, at Philadelphia, Judge Walter Dorsey of Baltimore, an eminent 
civilian and worthy citizen. The members of the bar in Philadelphia and 
3altimore, wear mourning usual for brethren of distinguished merit. 
(Wednesday, August 13, 1823.) 


Died at Annapolis, Major Cornelius H. Mills, a revolutionary officer, 
and for the last forty years sergeant at-arms of the Maryland House of 
Delegates. (Wednesday, August 13, 1823.) 


Died, on board the Peacock, in the Gulf of Mexico, midshipman Robert 
Steed, son of Capt. Robert E. Steed, of New York. (Wednesday, August 13, 
1823.) 

(To be continued) 











NOTES AND REVIEWS* 


John C. Calhoun, Sectionalist, 1840-1850. By Charles M. Wiltse. (Indian- 
apolis and New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1951. Pp. 484. 
Notes. Bibliography. Illustrations. $6.00.) 

Calhoun, Sectionalist, the third and concluding volume of Dr. Wiltse’s 
biography of the South Carolina statesman, treats the last ten years in 
Calhoun’s life, often referred to as ‘‘the declining years.”’ In Calhoun’s case, 
however, the only noticeable decline was that of his physical health; his 
mental faculties were at their peak, and he continued to be active in the 
affairs of the public, and the general supervision of his family and his 
property until shortly before his death. 

Like its predecessors, this volume is the product of painstaking research 
in the sources of Calhoun and his contemporaries. These sources include not 
only the debates in which Calhoun participated in Congress, but the private 
correspondence of Calhoun, his friends, and his enemies. Newspapers, con- 
temporary books and periodicals, and the findings of recent scholarship have 
made their contribution to Dr. Wiltse’s sure grasp of the facts of the politi- 
cal, social and economic life of South Carolina, the South, and the United 
States of the 1840's. 

Although much of the last decade of Calhoun’s life was spent in public 
service in Washington, personal worries about affairs at home added to the 
burden of care thrust upon him in his official positions. The low price of 
cotton made his problems similar to those of most planters in the South in 
the 1840’s. Rare were the times when he could gather his entire family with 
him at Fort Hill. His favorite daughter, Anna Maria, was in Belgium with 
her husband for several years, while Calhoun was plagued by his own 
indulgence towards his sons who ran up bills and failed to pursue their 
studies with proper diligence. 

His public service was made up of two intervals in the Senate which 
totalled about six years, and one year in the Tyler cabinet as Secretary of 
State. He resigned from the Senate in 1842 to permit his friends to work for 
the Democratic presidential nomination in 1844. The regular party organiza- 
tion, however, was in the hands of ex-President Martin Van Buren who 
was successful in maintaining control until shortly before the meeting of the 
national convention. Calhoun refused to permit his name to be placed 
before that convention, not because of his probable defeat, but because he 


* This department will print queries not exceeding fifty words, from members of 
the Society. The charge to non-members is one dollar for each fifty words or less. 
Copy should be sent to The Secretary, Fireproof Building, Charleston, S. C. 
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saw that the hated doctrines of the protective tariff and the abolition of 
slavery had become influential among Northern Democrats. 

Calhoun’s fear of the spread of abolition sentiment in the North was 
coupled with his awareness of the declining Southern strength in the na- 
tional councils. Thus in Dr. Wiltse’s view, he became a “sectionalist”’ in the 
finest sense of the word; a lover of the Union who wished to solidify the 
strength of his section into a bulwark to resist the possible encroachment of 
the majority upon the social and economic structure of the South. Calhoun 
was flying in the face of the times; in the United States as elsewhere the 
agrarian way of life was being overtaken by the commercial and industrial, 
while egalitarian doctrines were emerging in Europe and had already been 
felt in the United States in the Dorr Rebellion. 

This portrayal of Calhoun the Unionist and conservative is perhaps the 
author’s greatest contribution to the understanding of his subject’s place 
in history. Calhoun was of the old school which numbered the brilliant Clay 
and the massive Webster, all of whom had grown to manhood and leader- 
ship during the struggles of the young republic. In his own section Calhoun 
had laid a restraining hand upon the young radicals who did not have that 
deep reverence for the Union, but had weighed it and found it wanting. 

In the defense of his section against the domination by the majority, 
Calhoun evolved his theories into his Disquisition on Government. Dr. 
Wiltse, a trained political scientist, has subjected Calhoun’s theories to 
thorough analysis. He finds that Calhoun saw the evils which could come 
from the concentration of powers at the center of the government, evils 
which we in our day are coming to recognize. This view of Calhoun removes 
him from the role of mere theorist in defense of a decadent labor system 
to which he has been consigned by many contemporaries and historians of 
more recent years. Rather, he is placed in his proper setting as a keen au- 
thority on government both as a student and as a participant of vast ex- 
perience in the political struggles of his day. 

The book is well indexed; the footnotes are at the back. It will be of 
particular interest to scholars and to the layman with a special regard for 
the subject. It is a fitting conclusion to a work which will probably be re- 
garded as the most scholarly and best balanced biography of Calhoun. 

Clemson College Rosert 8. LAMBERT 


South Carolina: A Short History 1520-1948. By David Duncan Wallace. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1951. Pp. xiv, 753. 
Charts, maps, appendices, bibliography, and index. $7.50.) 

This book, the final work of a great teacher and historian, takes its place 
as his fitting memorial. Dr. Wallace completed the great labor of revising 
his unwieldy 3-volume History of South Carolina into this form, but did not 
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live to see its publication, and the final proofreading was done by his son, 
Like its predecessor, South Carolina, A Short History is dedicated to John 
Wilkins Norwood, whose public-spirited generosity made possible the 
original work. Here in a single, compact and easily-handled volume, at a 
fraction of the former price, is to be found everything of value that was in 
the first edition except the footnotes and pictures. In sixty-five chapters, 
instead of the hundred and eleven which carried the state’s history to 1934, 
this book corrects some errors, consolidates related chapters, adds new ones, 
and covers events through the year 1948. The last sentence of footnote 1, 
page 365, should have read: ‘‘The Journal of the General Assembly of South 
Carolina . . . (Columbia, 1906), page 19, lists John Tyger among the justices 
for Ninety-Six District in 1776.” 

To his great task Dr. Wallace brought wisdom, skill, and ripe scholarship, 
not only in history but in the related fields of economics, sociology, and 
political science. The result is a comprehensive, authoritative, and critical 
narrative, for in his own words, he was not “primarily the patriot but the 
inv_.tigator ... the unflinching recorder of truth.” 

Indispensable to every student of American history, the book is a mine 
of information on everything connected with South Carolina’s development 
except the role of the almost invisible women. 


A. K. G. 


Liberty and Property. By R. V. Coleman. (New York: Charles Seribner’s 
Sons, 1951. Pp. 606. $5.00.) 

In this volume a journalist turned historian, completes the story of 
colonial America which he began in his highly popular The First Frontier. 

The century covered in Liberty and Property includes the era when we as 
a nation welcomed the protection of our mother country’s skirts to the 
assertive independence and restlessness that comes with adolescence. The 
reading is easy and exciting as well as informative and accurate. 

The development of South Carolina is traced through the activity of 
Henry Woodward, John Barnwell, William Rhett, Elizabeth (“Eliza”) 
Lucas Pinckney, Christopher Gadsden and other important citizens. The 
great growth of Charleston in its first three-quarters of a century originally 
centered around the 50,000 or more deer skins exported annually; and when 
these had been exhausted, then the cultivation of rice. By the end of the 
period, beautiful mansions were on the Ashley and Cooper rivers, and 
merchant families such as the Laurens and Manigaults were rivalling the 
Draytons and the Pinckneys. Other sections of the nation fare equally 
well in the story. 

The title of the book is well selected: liberty and property were the main 
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motivations that led to the settlement and expansion of British North 
America. The author, however, has made insufficient use of recent mono- 
graphs, has neglected the social and political conflicts, and over-emphasized 
the role of the colonial aristocracy. Yet for the general reader, these ele- 
ments of weakness and the episodical treatment will contribute to the 
attractiveness of the book. 

The Citadel CHARLES L. ANGER 


The Letters of Robert Mackay to His Wife, Written from Ports in America 
and England, 1795-1816. Edited by Walter Charlton Hartridge. (Athens: 
University of Georgia Press, 1949. Pp. xiii, 325. Illustrations. Index. $4.00.) 

Robert Mackay was a Savannah merchant; his wife, Eliza Anne 
McQueen, was the daugher of a South Carolinian who moved to Florida. 
The letters relate to Amelia Island, Savannah, Charleston, Norfolk, New 
York, Liverpool and several other places. Wherever he traveled, Mackay 
acquired friends, and his family letters are filled with innumerable bits of 
news about people and social events. Whom he met, where he dined, how 
he entertained himself, are favorite topics, and the letters reveal their 
author as educated, optimistic, devoted to his family, and religious. 

The value of these letters as a source for social history is obvious. For 
political history they contain some material on public opinion. Mackay 
associated with Federalist and pro-British elements, and in Charleston 
he celebrated the king’s birthday by dining with the British consul. Letters 
written at the time of the Burr conspiracy provide samples of the rumors 
that Federalists gleefully circulated. As the editor points out, there is a 
wealth of material for a study of the “solidarity of interest, rooted in the 
traditions of colonial times and sustained by trade,” which existed along 
the Atlantic seaboard before the plantation element became dominant in 
southern politics. 

This volume is the second in a series that is being published by 
the Georgia Society of Colonial Dames from a collection comprising letters 
of the McQueen, Mackey, and Cowper families. Its use is greatly facilitated 
by the notes and introduction of the able editor. 

Rosert W. BARNWELL, JR. 


“Thomas Elfe: Charleston Cabinet-maker,” Charleston Museum Leaflet 
No. 25, by E. Milby Burton, contains thirty-five pages of interesting in- 
formation on one of Charleston’s finest colonial craftsmen. Illustrated by 
seven plates and six line-drawings, and culling much from Elfe’s account 
book, 1768-1775, published in this Magazine 1934-1941, it shows that 
during eight years he constructed 1502 articles and pieces of furniture. 
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From Mrs. Minnie L. Radcliffe the Society has received a copy of her 
Genealogical Records, which she originally compiled and published in 1912 
and revised in 1925 and 1946. It contains information on the William 
Johnson, Nightingale, Amory, Dupont, and Livingston families of this 
state. 

Mrs. Malcolm E. Crosland has presented to the Society a volume of the 
manuscript minutes of the Whig Association, 1833-1839, and of the ’76 
Association, 1839-1861. The Whig Association was formed by a merging of 
the Revolution Society with the ’76 Association. The minutes came to Mrs. 
Crosland through a maternal ancestor, C. D. Barbot, who was a member 
of the Association. 

On May 4, the Society conducted a pilgrimage to historic sites along 
Ashley River: Old Town, the original site of Charleston, now owned by 
Dr. and Mrs. J. I. Waring; Ashley Hall, home of the Bull family for two 
centuries, now owned by Mrs. W. C. Kennerty; St. Andrew’s Church, 
dating from 1706 and now again in active use; Mateeba Gardens, originally 
the Seignory of St. Giles or Ashley Barony of the Earl of Shaftesbury, now 
owned by the Barry family; and the site of old Dorchester with the ruins 
of St. George’s Parish Church, the old fort, and the cemetery of the Con- 
gregational Meeting House. At each stop a speaker gave a history of the 
place: Old Town by 8S. G. Stoney, Ashley Hall by A. K. Gregorie, St. An- 
drew’s Church by C. L. Anger, Ashley Barony by Frank Ryan, and Dor- 
chester by G. T. Prior. 


OTHER HISTORICAL AGENCIES 


Sumter County Historical Society on April 27, was host to the second 
joint-meeting of the historical organizations of the state. The program 
opened with divine service at the Church of the Holy Cross, Stateburg, 
followed by greetings from President V. C. Barringer, introductions of 
officers and guests, and addresses by Mrs. W. M. Wilson and Mrs. O. 5. 
Plowden. After a picnic luncheon on the grounds of Borough House, owned 
by Mrs. W. C. White, the remainder of the day was spent in visits to 
historic homes and sites; The Ruins; the tomb of General Sumter; Marston, 
Edgehill, Oakland; Dundell and Swan Lake Gardens; Milford, and St. 
Mark’s Church. The meeting brought together one of the largest historical 
groups that ever assembled in the state, and was attended by representa- 
tives of almost all state and county historical organizations. 

To foster an interest in history among high school students, Sumter 
County Historical Society is offering the senior class of the City of Sumter 
a first prize of $100 and a second prize of $50 for the best essays on the 
life and work of the late Dr. Julius A. Mood. 


—— 
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The Beaufort County Historical Society on March 18, elected the fol- 
lowing officers: G. G. Dowling, president; John F. Morrall, vice-president; 
Mrs. O. K. McDaniel, secretary; and Charles Knott, treasurer. J. H. 
Easterby, director of the state Historical Commission, made an address on 
publication of state records. 


REQUESTS FOR INFORMATION 


Miss Margaret Janvier Hort, 7033 Boyer Street, Philadelphia 19, wants 
information on the present location of William Hort’s manuscript journal, 
which was published in this Magazine, V (January and April 1923). 


Will anyone having any knowledge of the Shanks, Tate, or Holden 
families of South Carolina, please write to Lt. John H. Napier, III, 4607 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

















